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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- 
VERY grave situation has suddenly arisen in regard 
to our relations with Russia. Two Russian cruisers, 
the ‘Peterburg’ and the ‘Smolensk,’ passed out of the 
Dardanelles as merchantmen, and proceeded to the Red Sea, 
where, in defiance of the Treaty of Paris, they assumed 
the réle of volunteer cruisers,—that is, for all practical 
purposes, ships of war. On July 15th the ‘Smolensk’ 
stopped the German mail steamer ‘ Prinz Heinrich,’ and con- 
fiseated the whole Japanese mail. This is, of course, an 
irregular action, much feeling has been created in Germany, 
and strong representations have been made to the Russian 
Government. But another and a far more irregular act has been 
perpetrated. On the morning of July 13th the ‘Peterburg’ 
arrested the P. and O. liner ‘ Malacca,’ which was carrying 
some forty tons of explosives to Hong-kong for the British 
China Squadron, made prisoners of her crew, and with a prize 
crew on board conveyed her through the Suez Canal to Port 
Said. The crew were then released and the passengers tran- 
shipped to an outgoing liner, and early on Thursday morn- 
ing the ‘Malacca’ left Port Said for Russia, no port being 
specified. 


Meanwhile Sir Charles Hardinge has protested to the 
Russian Government, and demanded the immediate release of 
the vessel. The two points in our contention are the irregular 
position of the ‘Peterburg,’ and the unjustifiable nature 
of the seizure. The Russian Press seems to defend the action 
of the volunteer cruisers on the ground that their breach of 
the Treaty of Paris has been sanctioned by recent custom ; 
but this is no answer when the breach involves an attack upon 
the rights of another Power, and, in any case, the seizure of 
Government ammunition is utterly unjustifiable. We have 
dealt with the matter elsewhere, but we would point our here 
that, while it is not our policy to deny all proper rights of 
search in time of war, the rights of neutrals must be carefully 
guarded, and we cannot for a moment allow a vessel arrested 
without reason by an unauthorised cruiser to go before a 
Russian Prize Court. As we go to Press on Friday there is 
no definite news as to the decision of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Daily Mail, Daily Chronicle, and other papers 
assert that the Russians have yielded, and have agreed to 
release the ‘Malacca’ if there was no contraband on board. 
The Times and Morning Post, however, give no confirmation 
of the rumour. 


The German people are said to be greatly excited against 
Russia, but the German Government, through its usual 


organ, the Post, treats the affair very lightly. It is disposed 
to consider the stoppage of the ‘Prinz Heinrich’ as an 
“isolated incident,” which will soon be settled, and to refuse 
to be driven by the principles involved in the incidents in the 
Red Sea into an attitude “in which Germany might be drawn 
into affairs with which she has absolutely no concern.” That 
means, of course, that Germany will leave Great Britain to 
defend the rights of neutrals and the general freedom of 
commerce by herself, looking on the while, if it comes to a 
contest, with an amused feeling that she herself is all the 
while growing stronger. That broad result must, however, 
be equally perceptible both to Russia and to France, and it is 
hardly possible to believe that either can be beguiled into 
abetting such an issue. The great danger, in fact, in recent 
events is that those who have planned or allowed them may 
think a quarrel with this country the least discreditable way 
of avoiding a visible retreat before the Japanese. The bear, 
defeated by the fox, picks a quarrel with the elephant, and 
says: “Lo, how am I oppressed!” 


The Japanese “enveloping movement” is still incomplete— 
unless we accept the news given by a Moscow paper and pub- 
lished in London on Friday to the effect tha. the Japanese have 
driven in the Russian left flank, and got between it and Mukden 
—but the Russians have failed in a desperate effort to recover 
Mo-tien-ling, the high pass from which General Kuropatkin 
expects the most dangerous attack. General Keller, with 
twenty thousand troops, made the attempt, and at first it 
seemed as if he might succeed, two flanking assaults being 
partially successful. The attempt to storm the central 
position, however, failed, the Japanese being perpetually 
reinforced. They were never equal in numbers to their 
enemy, but they had the support of artillery, which the 
Russians had not, they fought with desperate valour, and 
after he had lost two thousand men in fifteen hours’ fighting, 
General Keller gave the order for a retreat, which was 
effected in good order. It is believed in Tokio that the 
attempt will be renewed, command of the pass being of 
the last importance ; but the Japanese are well informed, and 
wait steadily with wonderful self-control until their prepara- 
tions for the grand attack are quite complete. It is in brain 
that they beat the Russians, whose soldiers die in heaps with 
all their old heroism, and who suffer less in morale from 
defeat than more mobile or better commanded troops. They 
are there to die for the Czar, and they do their duty witha 
splendid unflinchingness which rivals that of the Japanese. 


The Russian Armenians, like the Finlanders, have resorted 
to assassination. The Vice-Governor of Elizabetpol had 
made himself notorious by the severity of his dealings with 
the Armenian Church, and on Sunday last, in broad day- 
light and in a crowded street, he was riddled with bullets 
from a revolver. No one consented to see the assassin or made 
an effort for his arrest, and though a man who is suspected 
has been seized, the real criminal is believed to have escaped. 
Great as the provocation has been, the crime is inexcusable, 
and is sure to be followed by measures of greater severity. A 
murder of this kind always has the fatal consequence that 
it justifies the oppressors to themselves. They were oppress- 
ing peaceful priests ; they are now punishing men who approve, 
if they do nc’ instigate, the assassination of servants of the 
State. me 


The Times correspondent at Tangier evidently anticipates 
grave troubles in Morocco. He describes fanaticism as in- 
creasing, while the tribes are becoming more anarchical, and 
are ravaging closer to Tangier. That important port is 
practically ungarrisoned, and the Sultan resists strongly the 








proposal to entrust its safety to an Algerian police force. He . 
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still spends his money on European toys, and, with his Army 
going to pieces, employs the artisans of his arsenal in putting 
up fittings for electric lights within his palace. 


The advance in Tibet has begun in earnest, and Friday’s 
news is to the effect that our troops were last Monday only 
ninety-two miles from Lhasa. On that day we carried the 
Karo-la Pass with little or no difficulty. This is the highest 
pass which had to be traversed, and beyond it the road 
lies fairly open. It is curious to read that in Monday’s fight- 
ing the Tibetans took refuge in the glacier, and hid behind 
the ice pillars of the seracs. Such fighting reminds one of the 
struggles of the Austrians and the French on the Grimsel. 


Lord Curzon, lately Viceroy of India, received on Wednes- 
day at the Guildhall the freedom of the City, and made in 
acknowledgment a singularly eloquent and stirring speech, 
which it is almost as impossible to condense as to condense 
a poem. Its theses were the greatness of the task which 
we have accepted in administering India, the infinite variety 
of Indian life, and the necessity of appealing to the imagi- 
nation and the hearts of that vast congeries of dissimilar 
nations whose condition ranges from high civilisation to pure 
savagery. He pointed out how all the problems of govern- 
ing are exaggerated in India by the fact that the State must 
complete as well as control the vast enterprises, such as rail- 
way communication, which in England are performed by 
private enterprise; and by the sleepless toil which is imposed 
upon all who drive the vast machine. Lord Curzon was; 
upon the whole, optimist, maintained that loyalty was in- 
creasing, and scorned all fears of the ultimate loss of India, 
but. believed that from time to time reconstruction was in- 
dispensable within the administration, and that we must 
always watch that dangerous frontier five thousand four 
hundred miles in length. He strongly defended the expe- 
dition to Tibet, now ruled by a young man whom he described 
as “the evil genius of his people”; and ended a remarkable 
speech by the remarkable saying: “ We have the power to 
will the people of India into a unity beyond anything they 
have dreamed of,” which, he thought, would be a blessing to 
them. Is not that a little rhetorical? Would unity be a 
blessing to Europe; and if not, why is it to be a blessing to 
a peninsula which is nearly as vast and holds one-third more 
people ? 


On Friday week Lord Dundonald attended a farewell 
meeting in Toronto, which before its close developed into a 
political demonstration. In the presence of over six thousand 
people he repeated his attacks upon the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and declared that they, and not he, were trampling 
upon the Constitution. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s name was 
received with hisses. It is exceedingly regrettable that a dis- 
tingujshed soldier like Lord Dundonald should thus throw 
hime! into the arms of the Canadian Opposition and allow 
his case to be exploited for local party purposes. Nothing 
could be more destructive of Imperial unity than that an 
Imperial officer should be found taking sides in local party 
politics because of a quarrel in which, on any true interpreta- 
tion of constitutional doctrine, he was hopelessly in the wrong. 


On Tuesday Mr. Lloyd-George moved, and Mr. Churchill 
seconded, the adjournment of the House to call attention to 
his conduct. In very temperate and reasonable speeches they 
called upon the Government to use their influence to prevent 
further mischief. Though there will be widespread regret 
that the matter should have been given the publicity of a 
Parliamentary debate, the blame must fall on the Govern- 
ment rather than on their opponents. Had they earlier 
reminded Lord Dundonald of his duty as a soldier, there 
would have been no need to bring the matter before the 
House of Commons. The War Office, however, has now 
informed him that his interference in local politics was 
undesirable, and has requested him to return. So, we 
trust, ends a disagreeable incident. We cannot but 
express our regret at the tone of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
speech. He is no friend of the Empire who tries to fasten 
on his political rivals the charge of indifference to the 
Empire. The Empire is no man’s and no party’s monopoly. 
We have learnt that excellent lesson in regard to the 





—————- 


Monarchy; when shall we learn it and enforce it in regard to 
the Empire ? 


The Parliamentary event of the week has been the all-night 
sitting of the House of Commons, or rather its continuous 
sitting of nearly twenty-six hours’ duration, which began at 
the usual hour on Tuesday—i.e., 2 o’clock—and lasted til] 
3.40 on Wednesday. Mr. Balfour was determined to force 
the Finance Bill through Committee, and the Opposition 
were equally determined to prevent what they declared was 
the unfair pressure of the Government. The net result of 
the proceedings was that though the Committee stage wag 
carried, the House was not able to deal with the Licensing 
Bill, which was to have been taken on Wednesday, but was 
adjourned. It was also agreed that the Colonial Vote should 
be taken on Thursday, and the report stage of the Finance 
Bill on Friday. The adjourned discussion on the Army 
scheme is also held over, and Monday, August Ist (Bank. 
holiday), has been chosen as the day on which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is to move a vote of censure on the 
Government. This Motion expresses regret that certain of 
his Majesty’s Ministers have accepted official positions in a 
political organisation which has formally declared its adhesion 
to a policy of Preferential duties involving the “taxation of 
food.”” The Duke of Devonshire will be moving a somewhat 
similar Motion in the House of Lords as we go to press, but 
comment on this will have to be held over till next week. 


If the question of Army reform were not so absolutely vita} 
to the safety and welfare of the nation, the action of the 
Government thereon would be extremely funny. Nine days 
ago Mr. Arnold-Forster introduced his scheme with apparent 
seriousness as a matter of great moment. On Thursday— 
that is, a week after—when Lord Burghclere in a temperate 
and able speech raised a discussion in the Lords, Lord 
Lansdowne, on behalf of the Government, airily informs us 
that the Ministry have no settled convictions in regard to 
Army reform. He must, he said, frankly state that the paper— 
z.e., Mr. Arnold-Forster’s official Memorandum describing his 
scheme in detail—which their Lordships had before them 
“does not represent what can be described as the final opinion 
of his Majesty's Government upon many of the subjects to 
which it has reference.” Then why in the name of wonder 
was it produced? ‘The country wants to know what are the 
Government’s views, not what are noé its views on “ many 
subjects.” Apparently Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues’ 
political creed is that of the American “boss”: “Well, 
gentlemen, these are our sentiments, but if they don’t suit 
they can be changed.” 


In the Commons on Thursday Mr. Lyttelton made the im- 
portant announcement that the Government had decided to 
grant representative institutions to the Transvaal, though not 
at present full self-government. That is a wise step; but in 
view of the adoption of this policy the Ministry have behaved 
very strangely in not leaving the question of Chinese labour 
to be decided by the new elected Legislature which they are 
about to establish. In the discussion before Mr. Lyttelton’s 
speech Mr. Chamberlain made a strong defence of Chinese 
labour. We confess, however, that his arguments do not 
convince us. They fail to meet the three points on which we 
have always insisted,—.e., (1) that the introduction of the 
Chinese by the Imperial Government, in defiance of the 
public opinion of the self-governing portions of the Empire, 
dealt a grave blow to the cause of Imperial unity; (2) that 
by the introduction of Chinese labour we abandon the idea of 
making the Transvaal a white man’s country; (3) that the 
conditions under which the white men in the Transvaal will 
alone allow the Chinese to be imported and to labour are 
conditions which must tend to demoralise the community in 
which they are established. 


On Thursday was published‘a letter addressed to Lord Lich- 
field by the Duke of Devonshire, in which he points out that 
Mr. Chamberlain has become President of the new Liberal 
Unionist Council, that the Vice-Presidents and Executive 
Council have no Free-traders amongst them, and that a reso- 
lution has been passed approving of Preferential Tariffs, and 
therefore of the taxation of food. “Judging from these cir- 
cumstances,” continues the Duke, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that the Liberal Unionist Council, as now organised 
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will be utilised for the purpose of ‘promoting the principles of 
the Tariff Reform League throughout the country. I shall 
not therefore join the new Council, and my advice to those 
Liberal Unionists who share my opinion upon Free-trade is 
that they should also refuse to do so. But this negative 
policy will not suffice, and I trust that Free-trade will find 
active support from within the ranks of the Unionist party. 
The means by which this can best be accomplished are now 
under consideration.” We trust that there will be no delay 
in acting upon this sound conclusion. Meantime we are glad 
tosee that the new Unionist Free-Trade Club is making steady 
progress, and that it has already received the active help of a 
considerable number of Conservative Free-trade Members of 
Parliament. If its work is pushed fearlessly forward, and 
its efforts are not sterilised by indecision and half-hearted 
policies—we have every reason to hope that it will not succumb 
to these influences—the Unionist Free-Trade Club may secure 
its double object of maintaining both Free-trade and the 
Union, and of inducing Unionist Free-traders, instead of 
leaving the Unionist party and joining the Liberals, to prepare 
for the time when the Unionist party can be reconstructed on 
a Free-trade basis. 


The body of gentlemen appointed by Mr. Chamberlain to 
inquire into the condition of our trade and industries, and to 
suggest a tariff to remedy our alleged commercial evils—a 
body, it may be remembered, which, though with no official 
origin and merely nominated by a private person, assumed 
the somewhat grandiloquent title of “The Tariff Commission” 
~issued a Report on Thursday dealing with the iron and stecl 
trades. Considering the parentage and composition of the 
“Commission,” it will create no astonishment to learn that 
they find that our steel and iron trade is in a most serious 
condition, and is relatively declining. As a matter of fact it is 
actually increasing, but then other nations—i.e., Germany and 
the United States—have increased more rapidly in output, 
and are now ahead of us. We are only declining, as Lord 
Rosebery so well pointed out, if a young orator’s gradual 
proficiency in public speaking means a decline in the 
oratorical powers of other speakers already proficient. But 
though the volume of our iron and steel industries has 
“relatively declined,” its profits have increased immensely, 
because, as always happens, we, the Free-trade country, have 
the pick of the industry. The iron and steel trade profits 
assessed to Income-tax in 1895-96 were £1,934,000; they were 
in 1901-2 £6,600,203. That is a relative decline which we 
confess leaves us cold. 


The remedy proposed for the relative decline and for 


comes”—i.e., will join the board after allotment—if the 
company ever goes to allotment. 


On Tuesday the King laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Cathedral at Liverpool. After twenty years of waiting, the 
second city in England is about to have a religious edifice 
worthy of its size and importance. The building is to stand 
155 ft. above the river, and will be one of the first sights to 
those who approach the city by water. In area it will exceed 
any other in England, being capable when completed of 
holding eight thousand people. The height of its nave up 
to the vaulting will be 14 ft. more than Westminster Abbey. 
The design, it will be remembered, is by Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott, a grandson of Sir Gilbert Scott, who was selected for 
the work at the age of twenty-two. Mr. Bodley, R.A., has 
been associated with him in carrying out the plans, and there 
seems every reason to believe that the new building will be, in 
the King’s words, “a noble addition to the architectural 
adornments” of the country. On Wednesday the King 
arrived in his yacht at Swansea, and inaugurated the building 
of the new King’s Dock. On Thursday, at Rhayader, in 
Radnorshire, he opened the new water-supply for Birmingham, 
returning to London on Thursday evening after a remarkably 
strenuous week. 


Some doubt appears still to exist as to the fate of Mr. F. 
Kent Loomis, Envoy from America to Abyssinia, who dis- 
appeared as the steamer arrived at Plymouth on June 20th. 
His body has been recovered at Kingsbridge, Devon; and 
it is imagined that he went on deck the night before his 
arrival, and slipped accidentally over the side. There was, 
Lowever, a contused wound under and behind the right ear, 
which might have been given by an assassin ; and the Coroner's 
jury therefore returned an open verdict. No reason beyond 
the wound was assigned at the inquest for suspecting any 
foul play. The brother of the deceased, who is Acting 
Under-Sccretary of State, repudiates every such suggestion. 
What a plot, however, one of our sensational novelists 
could weave out of such an incident,—a plot full of 
capitalist intrigue, of fierce contests among speculators, 
and of detective ingenuity in unravelling the skein. The 
jealousy of capitalists is as bitter as the jealousy of 
lovers, and if we may trust the stories that occasionally 
come from the Far West, sometimes leads to violent crime. 
The finders of a “good thing” in an out-of-the-way region 


cannot bear to be deprived of the profits which they consider 
property earned by their own energy. 


Mr. Rider Haggard publishes in the Times of Thursday a 


“dumping” is, of course, a tariff, or, rather, three tariffs :— very remarkable story. He says that on the night of 
(1) A general tariff, which is to be a low scale of duties on im- July 10th he suffered from a painful nightmare, and while 
ports from foreign countries which admit British wares on “fair | g¢i}j half conscious, dreamed that a favourite retriever was 
terms”; (2) a preferential tariff lower than the general tariff, dying, that he himself was close to it, and that the dog was 
and framed to help “those of our Colonies which give an endeavouring to tell him the facts. The body of the retriever 


adequate preference to British manufactures” ; 


and (3) 2! was found in the Waveney three days after, and investigation 


maximum tariff directed against nations who “shut out our | goems to prove beyond doubt that it was killed on the 10th 
goods by practically prohibitive duties.” The “ provisional by an excursion train from Ditchingham about three hours 
scale of duties” recommended for the general tariff in respect before Mr. Haggard’s dream. The only grave doubt about 
of the iron and steel industries is most instructive. Pig-iron | the facts—as to most of which Mr. Haggard produces fall 
is to pay 5 per cent.; iron and steel ingots, blooms, billets, | ¢o;roborative evidence—is as to the time, for if the dog was 
&e., &e., &c., are to pay 64 per cent.; wire rods 7} per cent. ; | Lilled later, the incident is reduced toa dream which turned 
“sheets” 10 per cent. What the maximum tariff is to be we | out true, an experience by no means unusual. Mr. Haggard, 
are not told. Those who know anything of English industries | j,oweyer, has satisfied himself as to the manner and time of 
vill realise what effect such duties must have in raising the death, and seems convinced that the dog did, either at the 
price of the raw material of some of our most flourishing | oment of death or after it, succeed in telling his master 
industries. The reply will, we suppose, be that they are only what had happened. If the communication was made at the 
“secondary industries,” and so not worth considering. Well, moment, then we have an instance of telepathy between a 
we confess to being such poor-spirited Free-traders that we | ao and a human being absolutely without precedent; while 
cannot regard secondary industries as inherently vicious and | ;¢ 5; was made after death, Mr. Haggard suggests that “some 


worthless. 


The speech made by Mr. Chamberlain at Stafford House on 
Thursday to a gathering of Tariff Reformers was only note- 
worthy for the references to Mr. Balfour. These references 
are a complete endorsement of what we have repeatedly said 
in regard to the relations existing between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘“ We, more fortunate than Mr. Cobden, 
have always enjoyed the sympathy of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues. I wish it had been a little more than sympathy, 


a 


non-bodily but surviving part of the life or of the spirit of 
the dog reproduced those things in his mind.” Is there not 
another solution of the mystery which has not occurred to 
Mr. Haggard,—namely, that his own spirit travelled in sleep 
to the dying dog, and that he really saw the facts he reports 
without any communication from the animal? There is 


good deal of evidence for that kind of unconscious 


travelling, none for the existence of animals after death, 
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but everything comes to him who stands and waits.” In other 
words, Mr. Balfour will speak out “when the proper time 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


<caniaiiiaimmnios 
~ THE CASE OF THE ‘MALACCA,’ 


HE seizure of the P. and O. steamer ‘ Malacca’ by a 
Russian cruiser of doubtful status on the ground 
that she contained contraband of war, the placing of 
a prize crew on board under the Russian flag, the arrest 
of the crew, and the sailing of the ‘Malacca’ from 
Port Said with the apparent intention of making 
some Russian port constitute a very grave crisis. On 
Friday morning the papers were full of rumours that the 
Russian Government had ordered the release of the 
‘Malacca,’ but, unfortunately, the news was not officially 
confirmed. Thus, though we greatly hope that a solution 
of the problem will have been reached before these pages 
are in our readers’ hands, we are still obliged to regard the 
matter as undecided, and so calling for the most serious 
consideration. While our Government are dealing with 
the situation by diplomatic action at St. Petersburg—they 
have also given orders to a portion of the Mediterranean 
Squadron to protect our interests on the spot—it is most 
important that nothing should be said which can in any 
way aggravate national feeling, and so make a peaceful 
solution of the problem more difficult. We must, how- 
ever, point out that though the case is one for very 
careful and patient handling, and for a due consideration 
of Russian feelings, it is also one for firm and clear action 
on our part. Nothing will be gained for the cause of 
peace by our weakness or indecision. Things will be made 
easier, not more difficult, if we show ourselves as deter- 
mined as we are cool and reasonable. Every allowance 
must be made for the possibility that the commander of 
the Russian vessel acted without orders, or under a 
misapprehension of his orders, and every opportunity 
must in that case be given to the Russian Government to 
get without loss of dignity out of the false position created 
by the over-zeal of a naval officer But this can be, and 
must be, done without any sacrifice of our own rights. 


Though it is so greatly to be hoped the Russian Govern- 
ment will admit that a blunder has been committed, and 
assurances will be given us that the blunder will not be re- 
peated in the future, we shall do no harm by pointing out 
how seriously Russia would be injuring her own interests 
if she insisted on taking up an attitude which would force 
us into a position of hostility. Russia must surely know 
that though we, as the chief sea-Power, are by no means 
anxious to insist on a view of international law which will 
prejudice the action of our cruisers in future wars, we 
cannot admit that any Power has the right to bring 
vessels through two neutral highways—in this case 
the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal—as merchant 
vessels, and then suddenly transform them into ships 
of war, with all the rights and privileges that belong 
to ships of war. Next, Russia will surely realise that 
we cannot admit that a vessel of such doubtful status, 
or indeed any vessel, can treat British ships and their 
crews as the P. and O. steamer ‘ Malacca’ and her crew 
were treated at her seizure and during her passage through 
the Canal to Port Said. ‘To give no redress for such action, 
but rather to persist in it, could only mean that Russia 
intended to assert a novel extension of the rights of marine 
belligerents in order to bring about a state of war between 
herself and the British Empire. Is it likely that Russia can 
have any such intention? We trust not, though we realise 
that, from certain points of view, a section of Russian society 
might like to force on another war, and a war with 
limited liability, to distract attention from the war in 
the Far East, and to bring her ally France to her 
side. She might, no doubt, feel that she would be no 
worse off if engaged in a war with Britain, but rather 
better off, because France would be constrained to 
come to her aid and to lend her the assistance of 
her China Squadron. The obligations incurred by 
France in the Mediterranean and the Channel would 
not be Russia’s affair. France must look to herself in 
those regions. She, at any rate, would be able to help 
Russia in the Far East; and very possibly Germany, 
seeing France and Britain engaged, would also join in on 
the French side, and so protect the French from damage. 
But though this view may very well have at one time 
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passed across the minds of certain Russian statesmen, as we 
suggested some four months ago, recent events, includi 
our agreement with France, must surely have banished 
it as untenable. Unless the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
and the subsequent secret agreement in regard to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, are drawn in a very different wa: 
from what is usual in such cases, it is most unlikely that 
France is bound to assist Russia if Russia declares war on 
a second Power.—That we shall not declare war on Russia, 
even if we take steps to protect our merchant vessels, ig 
certain.—It is far more likely that France would only fee] 
herself bound to help Russia if another Power actively 
joined Japan in prosecuting hostilities. We should cer. 
tainly not join Japan if Japan attacked Germany owing 
to a quarrel over contraband of war, and we can 
hardly doubt that France would maintain a similar 
attitude. But it may be said:—‘Though this igs 
true in theory, and though France would no doubt 
be most unwilling to go to war with us because Russia 
had attacked us, yet she might be forced to do so by 
the following considerations. Suppose Russia, having 
become involved with us, were, in effect, to say to France; 
“You must now either act on our side or else abandon 
your Alliance with us. We cannot afford an ally who does 
not help us. If, therefore, you refuse to fight by our 
side now, we must dissolve the Alliance and substitute 
for it at a later date, or even now, an alliance with 
Germany.” In such a case, and if such an appeal were 
made to France by Russia, it is assumed by many persons 
that France, though very reluctantly, would be obliged 
to admit it.’ But though the argument looks plausible 
at first, we cannot believe that Russian statesmen have 
been misled by it. Those statesmen must surely realise 
that, if the circumstances described above arose, the 
British Government could and would address France in 
some such terms as these :—‘ We fully realise that you 
need an ally, and that though you do not want to fight us, 
you cannot risk being left alone face to face with a hostile 
Germany, and possibly a hostile Triple Alliance. That 
being so, we offer you our alliance as a substitute for that 
of Russia. We are willing to pledge ourselves to do for 
you as against Germany whatever Russia promised, and 
we can in effect do quite as much, though we are not 
on paper so strong a military Power as Russia. Russia 
could have done nothing in case of war to prevent your great 
African Empire being cut off by the action of a naval force 
in the Mediterranean. Our alliance in the case of German 
enmity will not only guarantee the safety of that African 
Empire, but will, should war take place, consolidate it 
by the addition of those German possessions which are 
now dovetailed into the French West African Empire, 
Further, we can, if allied with you, invite Italy to join 
our alliance, and so secure your south-eastern frontier. 
In a word, for an alliance which events have shown is not 
likely to prove of any very great advantage, we offer you 
an alliance which gives a far better security.’ That 
Russian statesmen realise that they could not frighten 
France into an interpretation of the Alliance which would 
hurry her against her will into a war with Britain, 
because it would always be possible for us to offer her a 
more advantageous alternative, may then, we think, be 
taken for granted. That being so, we cannot believe that 
Russia will now be so mad as to provoke a war with 
Britain. Remember, also, that the Russians do not love 
the Germans, and know that if war took place with 
Britain the Germans would be sure to seize the opportunity 
for making bargains with Russia of a very onerous kind. 
The price demanded for German aid, or exacted for 
German neutrality, would not be light. In view of this 
fact, she is not likely to put herself at the mercy of 
Germany. 

But though there are so many considerations urging 
the Russians not to involve themselves in a struggle with 
Britain, it must also be fully admitted that nations 
often blunder into wars against their own interests, and 
even desires. This being the case, it behoves us to act 
with the greatest caution, as well as courtesy, even when 
claiming our just rights. We must be firm, but we must 
also be very patient. Above all, we must refuse to take up 
an attitude at the beginning which will render it difficult 
for Russia to reiire with honour from the false position 
which we hold that she has taken up. It is not a case for 
bullying, brow-beating, and “calling names,” but for a 
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quiet, firm, and dignified assertion of a sound principle. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the British Press here 
will refrain from angry comment, and that the matter will 
be left in the hands of the Government. They know the 
facts, and they must be relied on to act with a just sense 
of our rights and interes‘s. 
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MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S ARMY SCHEME. 


HE closer and the longer Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Army 
T scheme is examined, the clearer does it become that 
in all that concerns the Militia and the Volunteers it is 
founded altogether on wrong principles, and if carried out 
must result in the destruction of those forces. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, though, of course, denying the unsoundness of his 

rinciples, would probably admit that in the case of the 
Militia his intention was abolition. In the case of the 
Volunteers, however, he is no doubt perfectly sincere when 
he tells us that his sole desire is to strengthen and improve 
them. But admitting this to the full, what we have to 
consider is not the goodness of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s inten- 
tions, but the practical effects of his proposals. These, we 
believe, can have only one result,—to destroy the Volunteer 
Force. 

We dealt last week chiefly with the Militia proposals. On 
the present occasion we shall speak only of the Volunteers. 
Let us see first what are the details of the new scheme in 
regard to the Volunteers, as set forth in the explanatory 
Memorandum. To begin with, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
assumes that the object with which the Volunteers are 
maintained is the defence of these islands against hostile 
raids. On this assumption, he proceeds to declare that the 
efficiency of the force becomes more important than its 
numerical strength. His next step is to assume that 
the establishment of 347,075 men is, as far as numbers 
are concerned, in excess of what is required for war. 
Consequently “ a reduction of the numbers and an increase 
in the efficiency are obviously indicated.” Accordingly, he 
proposes to reduce the establishment to 200,000 men, and 
the actual strength to 180,000. ‘To these premises, and 
therefore to the conclusions drawn from them, we desire 
to present a direct negative. To begin with, we entirely 
refuse to admit that the only object of the Volunteers is to 
help to defend the country from hostile raids. We agree, 
of course, that this is one of the objects with which 
the Volunteers are maintained; but it is only one of 
three objects, all, in our opinion, equally important. 
The other two are (1) the provision of a _ school 
of arms in which the manhood of the nation can 
be trained in the elements of the soldier’s duty, and 
(2) the provision of a reservoir of civilian soldiers from 
which in times of stress soldiers can be drawn for 
oversea service. The first of these objects is always 
obvious, and though the Volunteers with careful and 
sympathetic handling might, no doubt, become a better 
school of arms than they are, it cannot be denied that 
they have done work in this respect which deserves the 
deepest gratitude of the nation. The second object, the 
provision of a reservoir of trained men available for over- 
sea service—though here again the function is capable of 
expansion—was made visible to the nation during the 
Boer War. The Volunteers gave a considerable number of 
officers and some 7,000 men whom they had trained to the 
Imperial Yeomanry. They gave also 594 officers and close 
on 20,000 men, directly and in organised units through their 
service companies, to the Regular Army. In other words, the 
Volunteers regarded as a school of arms and a reservoir 
provided a total of 26,757 officers and men for oversea 
service,—and men and officers, as was acknowledged at the 
time, though it is now the fashion to ignore the fact, of 
excellent quality. The provision of such a force had an 
immense effect on the conduct of the late war; and had 
such reinforcements been available for the Crimea or the 
Indian Mutiny, who can deny that the task of the Govern- 
ments which carried on those wars would have been im- 
mensely lightened? Therefore we say that any scheme of 
Volunteer reorganisation which ignores, as does that of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, these objects of the Volunteer Force, is 
inadequate, and stands condemned. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
premises are unsound, and so are his conclusions. But 
even assuming that his major premise in regard to the 
objects of the Volunteers is sound, and that all we want 








from them is the provision of some 180,000 “efficient” 
men, his scheme would still be fallacious. And for 
this reason. The standard of efficiency which he applies 
is radically bad, and would produce, not effective, but in- 
effective Volunteers. Mr. Arnold-Forster evidently imagines 
that by crowding on more and longer camp attendances, 
and by exacting other rigid tests, he will obtain better 
soldiers. He will, as a rule, do nothing of the kind. He 
will fur the most part obtain less, not more, men efficient in 
the true sense. What makes a Volunteer regiment efficient 
is the presence in the ranks of men of good intelligence, 
good physique, good position, and earnestness in their 
work. But these are just the men, as any one who knows 
the Volunteers at first hand will testify, who are being 
driven out, and will be driven out still more if Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is allowed to break the Volunteer on the Pro- 
crustean bed of what he misnames efficiency. The 
mechanical standard of efficiency which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster wishes to apply will weed out the best men and 
leave the worst. A moment’s reflection will show that 
this must be so. Who is the man in civil employment 
who can most easily be spared for a long spell of camp, or 
who can find time to obey this or that stringent 
regulation? Is it the foreman at a big works, or big 
factory, or big store,—the man who is accustomed to 
handle men? Is it the capable professional man or 
assistant to a professional man? Is it the successful, 
able man in a small way who is building up a 
business ? Of course it is not. The man who can 
always be spared, who has little or no difficulty ip 
“ getting leave,” who is not much missed in any capacity, 
and who can always find time is the unintelligent, un- 
pushing man who is employed in a subordinate capacity, 
and whose presence or absence at any particular moment 
is really immaterial,—the man for whom a substitute can 
always be found, the man whose job can be done 
quite as well by anybody else. These are the men who 
can satisfy a mechanical test of efficiency, and who can 
conform to the rigid regulations of the War Office. They 
make no objections to attending compulsory camps, and 
find little difficulty in complying with “ War Office require- 
ments.” Therefore they are the men who will remain in 
the Volunteers, while the men who will be forced to leave 
because they are so much wanted elsewhere will be in in- 
telligence, in physique, in position, in maturity, the pick of 
the battalion. As a justification of our assertions, we would 
point to the figures as to the falling off of Volunteers 
in the London district owing to the compulsory camps 
given in an official Return asked for by Sir Howard 
Vincent. The Return shows that the eight leading London 
corps (Queen’s Westminsters, London Rifle Brigade, 
Inns of Court, London Scottish, Artists, Civil Service, 
St. George’s, and London Irish), which on July Ist, 1901, 
had an aggregate strength of 285 officers and 8,900 men, 
have lost 42 officers and close on 3,000 men, or about 33 per 
cent. The total loss of Volunteers in the home district is 
already 150 officers and 10,452 men, and this will be 
greatly increased, it is said, by the end of the Volunteer year. 
But perhaps it will be urged that the loss of these men is 
really a gain, because they were inefficient and useless. If 
that is the contention, we would suggest that it should be 
made to any one who knows the condition of the London 
corps. We venture to assert that the answer will be that 
the Volunteers are not losing their worst, but their best 
men, and that in no true sense has the efficiency of the 
regiments been increased by the loss of the men who have 
gone. The men who are gone and going are the men who 
could least be spared in the regiment, as in their own 
work. 

But this process of wastage of the best men will be 
immensely intensified under Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme. 
His plan of driving ull the so-called “ efficients” into some 
sixty or seventy regiments, and keeping the rest of the 
Volunteers in battalions which will be officially earmarked 
as inefficient, or at any rate as of second-rate efficiency, can 
have but one result. The picked regiments will, for the 
most part, be found to have shed their best men, and to 
have retained the men who are very little wanted any- 
where, and so are able to comply with stringent regula- 
tions; while the battalions of secondary efficiency will 
become unpopular, as anything and everything in these 
islands marked “ Second-rate,” whether justly or un- 
justly, rightly or wrongly, always does. In a word, Mr. 
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Arnold-Forster’s scheme, if forced upon the Volunteers, 
must inevitably ruin the force. If he is allowed, he 
will kill the Militia on purpose with one barrel, and the 
Volunteers by mistake with the other. That the process 
is called Army reform, and the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the military resources of the nation, will be small 
consolation after the deed is done. 

We have, unfortunately, little space left in which to 
write of the true way of increasing the numbers and 
efficiency of the Volunteers. Speaking generally, however, 
we may say that what we should do would be greatly to 
increase the elasticity of the force. We would try to create 
a real, and not a mechanical, test of efficiency. We would 
give a grant per man, but we would also give a large regi- 
mental grant based on the all-round efficiency of the regiment 
judged by its capacity to march, by its general mobility, 
by its shooting, and by its behaviour on field-days. As to 
camp, we would allow the greatest possible latitude to the 
commanding officer. Finally, we would add a “ Volunteer 
Reserve” to every regiment. Men who had been efficient 
for three years running should be encouraged to remain in 
their regiments as Reservists, and so earn a grant of, 
say, 5s. per man for their corps. In order to prevent 
abuses, each Reservist should be required to appear in 
uniform on two field-days during the year. In this way 
we believe that ultimately some 200,000 extra men, and 
very useful men, might be kept with the Volunteer Force. 
These, however, are matters which cannot be discussed at the 
end of anarticle. We only mention them to show how many 
ways there are in which the Volunteer Force could be in- 
creased in numbers, and also, we believe, in true efficiency, 
if the attempt were made to treat it on rational lines. 
We must never forget that one of the things we want to 
do is to pass as many men as we can through its ranks, 
and so to give as large a portion of the nation as 
possible a training in the use of arms. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


GGREGATIONS of human beings, be they large or 
small, passing or permanent, tend to assume a 
character of their own. The character of a Committee, of 
a town, of a party, is something different from the 
characters of the men who compose them. It is true of 
Governments as of other things. The most powerful 
Minister cannot fashion his colleagues altogether to his 
mind. The strongest colleagues have to yield something 
to their chief. Insensibly each borrows something from 
each, and the ultimate policy, and the methods by which it 
is carried out, may have no exact counterpart in any single 
member of the Cabinet. They represent neither the Prime 
Minister nor any other Minister. They breathe a 
character which has grown up no one knows how. This 
is true more or less of every Government, but it is very 
specially true of the Government under which we now 
live. It has a character which is not merely its own, but 
its own in an unusually marked degree. There has never, 
we are tempted to say, been a Government quite like it. 
Its relation to the House of Commons—and it is this more 
than any other feature that differentiates one Government 
from another—is something different from anything that 
we can recall. The forms of the House, of course, are 
observed, but the spirit which underlies them is dis- 
regarded. ‘There have been Governments which ruled 
the House of Commons, and Governments which sub- 
mitted to it. But there has never been a Government 
which so entirely and consistently passed the House of 
Commons by. It counts for little or nothing with 
Ministers. They arrange and carry on their business with 
no regard to its convenience and no care for its dignity. 
What is occupying their thoughts is not this Parliament, 
but the next, or even the next but one. The present 
Parliament has its use, no doubt, but it is the use of a 
man who stands at a theatre door to keep a place in the 
line for another. The Government are not quite ready 
for a Dissolution, consequently their object is to keep the 
House of Commons harmlessly busy. It must not spend 
much time on questions on which the opinion of the 
majority is divided, since that might land the Government 
in a difficulty, and unintentionally precipitate a Dissolu- 
tion. Yet it must get through a certain amount of business, 
lest the majority should lose the habit of attending, and 
thus the same catastrophe be brought about. So the busi- 





ness of the Session has to be arranged on a plan which 
shall give the House the sense of being employed without 
incurring the risks which accompany its employment io 
any purpose. 

This triumph of the art of management has really proved 
very easy of accomplishment. It consists in one very 
simple expedient,—the postponement of all business unti] 
the period of the Session ensures that it shall bo cop. 
ducted under the “guillotine.” If the measures of the 
Session were introduced in February and March, therg 
would be a real danger of their being adequately debated, 
But in the circumstances in which the present Govern. 
ment are placed adequate debate is the thing they most 
wish to avoid. Discussion brings dangers. The tru 
character of a measure may thereby be discovered, and 
in this way votes once counted as safe may be lost; or the 
Government may wish so to alter the contents of their own 
Bill as, by a long series of amendments, to give it a new 
complexion in some important particulars. But this is g 
delicate procedure, and therefore one to which it may be 
convenient to cull as little attention as possible. The 
postponement of business is an excellent safeguard against 
both these dangers. Its value has been shown to perfection 
in the case of the Licensing Bill. If this had been intro. 
duced early in the Session, and pressed forward as the 
chief measure of the year, it would have been impossible 
to apply the Closure by compartments with so many of its 
provisions unconsidered. The approach of August is the 
one conclusive argument that can be alleged for the 
“guillotine,” and if the “guillotine” is to yield all the 
advantages which belong to it, it should be applied at 
an early stage of the measure. But to ensure this the 
Committee stage must not come too early. Otherwise the 
one justification of haste will be wanting. Put off the 
work of the Session long enough, and all is sure to go well. 
Clauses and amendments will be disposed of with their 
real purport very imperfectly understood, and Ministerial 
reconstructions will pass unnoticed when the votes are 
taken without debate. 

Another feature in the character of the Government is 
the manner in which they treat the House of Commons 
merely as a Court of First Instance. Its judgments, on 
the rare occasions when it is allowed to give any, are 
merely material for the consideration of a higher tribunal. 
Ministers do not pretend to regard the present House of 
Commons as having the right or the ability to debate 
questions of policy. The most it is qualified to do is to 
mark time while the nation is preparing to elect a more 
competent successor. If it shows any disposition to dis- 
cuss the Fiscal question, it is reminded that it has no call 
to do anything of the kind. The Government have no 
Fiscal policy to lay before it. When the country has 
considered and adopted the suggestions they have dimly 
shadowed forth, then will be the time for Parliamentary 
debate ; but this time will not come until the country has 
examined the subject in the light of one or more General 
Elections. The present House of Commons is no more than 
a barrier set up to prevent the occurrence of a General 
Election at too early a date. Perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the extent to which this method has taken 
hold of the Cabinet is that even Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has been led to adopt it. He too appeals to posterity, to 
his successors, to the country,—to everything, in fact, 
except the present House of Commons. “Successive 
Administrations” must agree upon a scheme of Army 
reform. Large changes must be made in the territorial 
Army, but this can only come about “after much fuller 
discussion than has yet been given to it.” The Militia 
ought to be amalgamated with the Line “for the purpose 
of forming a true territorial Army,” but this can only be 
done “if public opinion will allow.” The Government— 
Mr. Arnold-Forster included—no longer regard the forma- 
tion of public opinion as any part of their duty. Other 
War Ministers, if they had entertained the large ideas 
attributed to the present Secretary of State, would have 
embodied them in a complete scheme and submitted that 
scheme to Parliament. ‘They would have done their best 
to make it intelligible in the first instance, and attractive 
afterwards ; aud when they had exhausted their powers in 
these directions they would have awaited the decision of 
the House of Commons. But Mr. Arnold-Forster brings 
forward a plan which settles scarcely anything, and leaves 
the composition and recruiting of the Home Army to the 
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pin, 
future handling of the nation. The Minister scarcely 
yentures to propose anything; but this is of no conse- 
because he wishes to leave everything to the 


nce, 
ies, Between the two the House of Commons drops 
out of notice. 


There is the same tendency on the part of Ministers to 
fix their eyes upon the future when the Unionist party 
is concerned. Mr. Balfour sometimes speaks as though 
his first duty were to keep his party together; and that, 
if not an heroic, is at least an intelligible, and in its way 
a useful, function. But in order to be useful this policy 
must be applied to the present condition of affairs, and 
the policy of the Government has put present affairs 
altogether out of consideration. Fifteen months ago the 
Unionist party was still united and still strong. It had 
undergone the partial loss of popularity which overtakes 
every Government in possession, but there was nothing to 
indicate that the next Election would do more than lessen 
its majority. But the Government looked beyond the 
next Election. ‘They dreamed of a future Unionist party 
by the side of which the present Unionist party seemed no 
longer worth preserving. The vision grew in majesty as 
they gazed on it. Parties divided by no vital issue, 
Customs levied merely for revenue, munufacturers left to 
prosper by their own individual energy,—all this was too 
tame and colourless a prospect for Ministerial eyes to 
dwell on when a mighty future—Preferential, Federative, 
Protective—was awaiting them only a year or two off. 
The present was thrown aside as worthless. The in- 
strument which had won them their past victories was 
discarded. The Unionist alliance was broken up without 
thought or hesitation in order that what was left of it 
might serve as material towards the creation of the Pro- 
tectionist party that is to be. Whatever else the policy of 
the Unionist Government may achieve hereafter, it has 
proved fatal to the Unionist party as it was. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 


» hn European public will not, we think, be allowed to 

enjoy the spectacle of a combat d owtrance between the 
Papacy and a Roman Catholic Power. The civil authority 
even in France, where it is spoken of as if it were semi- 
divine, is too well aware of the inconveniences which such 
a conflict would entail, and too much afraid of an alliance 
between the Church and the militarism which influences 
all classes in French society. A conscription implies an 
immense weight of influence in the hands of the caste 
which the conscripts obey, and that caste is rarely or 
never favourable to a Republic. The governing men even 
in Germany dread that section of their voters to whom the 
Papacy suggests decisions; and though Frenchmen as a 
body may be more or less agnostic, they are swayed in 
details by their wives and daughters, and would grow 
slowly annoyed with a Government which compelled them 
to pay for the offices which for centuries have been pro- 
vided either out of the wealth of the Church or out of the 
general revenue of the State. On the other hand, the 
Papacy, haughty as are its pretensions, has learned by the 
experience of centuries to avoid desperate decisions, and 
when governed by honest men never quite forgets that its 
raison d’étre is to save, if not mankind, at least its own 
devotees, and not to cut them off irretrievably from the merit 
aud the safety to be found in submission. It is centuries 
since a Pope has ventured to issue the one decree which 
can coerce a Roman Catholic State, and, by placing a nation 
under an Interdict, compel the humblest man to consider 
as a matter personal to himself what his rulers are doing. 
That most democratic of expedients may one day be 
adopted as a counsel of despair, perhaps with results 
which will surprise philosophers ; but the Papacy fears 
lest the humbler clergy, who do not expect bishoprics, 
should feel compassion for their flocks, and should, by 
pleading their dread of the civil authority, assume a 
practical independence of Rome. It is, no doubt, a very 
singular fact in history that in no case since the death of 
Henry VIII. has the pride of nationality induced a Roman 
Catholic Government to come to a final rupture with 
Rome; nor has the influence of any ambitious ecclesiastic 
been sufficient to induce his colleagues to accept the 
separation of their national Church from the grand 
corporation which, in a world that is mostly heathen, has 
maintained consistently through the ages that its rights 





are universal. The Papacy, however, has never forgotten 
the English precedent, and never provokes a national 
Church into general and permanent rebellion. 


We incline to believe, therefore, in spite of much that is 
now reported, that the conflict between the Vatican and 
the French electorate will end, like the Kulturkampf, in 
a compromise not altogether to the discredit of the ecclesi- 
astical power. We must admit, however, that the present 
quarrel is a very serious one, and may even end by possi- 
bility, as it ended during the Revolution, in a momentary 
“rending of the seamless robe.” Speaking as we should 
speak if the Papacy were a temporal power, we should say 
that the present Pope, though an able and conscientious 
man, has fallen into bad hands,—is informed and guided, 
that is, by men whose zeal is far in excess of their 
judgment. His present Secretary of State, Mgr. Merry del 
Val, has not the serene adroitness of Cardinal Rampolla. 
The method by which he has advised the Pope to avenge 
the Church on a hostile French Ministry is singularly 
imprudent. He has tried to make of an ecclesiastical 
prerogative—which is, we suppose, undoubted—an in- 
strument to override the Concordat, which is at all 
events the basis of the claim of the French clergy to 
a State provision. The Pope has summoned two recal- 
citrant Bishops to Rome to explain their recent con- 
duct, and has threatened one of them who does not 
intend to obey with excommunication, which will, of 
course, prevent his exercising any episcopal function. 
Unfortunately, the first motive of the Concordat is to 
prevent that very method of action. Under the provisions 
of that’ great treaty the Pope has no power to appoint or 
to remove a Bishop without the previous consent of the 
civil authority. Yet it is clear that if his Holiness can 
excommunicate a Bishop without that consent, he can, in 
practice, depose him from his chair. The French Govern- 
ment has, therefore, a clear legal right of remonstrance, 
and it has used this right, it is stated, in the most 
peremptory style. It has not merely requested the Pope 
to reconsider his judgment, or to comply with the 
formulas settled by the Concordat, but has demanded 
that he should cancel the letters despatched from the 
Holy Office, which under the system of the Church is the 
department which most directly represents the Pope. If 
the Cabinet which sanctioned this demand did not intend 
it as an insult, it must be singularly wanting in com- 
prehension of ecclesiastical etiquettes. The Pope cannot 
withdraw the letters merely because he is ordered in 
that rough style. His mouthpieces may state—indeed, 
it is said, have stated—that the letters conveyed 
only warnings, and not orders, to the offending prelate ; 
but it is rumoured that the Government will treat that 
answer as aN evasion and not a withdrawal, and will 
declare that the Concordat has been broken, thus throwing 
all blame for the Disestablishment of the Church, which it 
is understood will follow, upon the Papacy alone. 

A way out will, as we have hinted, doubtless be found, for 
one cannot imagine the diplomacy of the Vatican, trained 
by a thousand years of crises, wanting in the skill to baffle 
even M. Combes. But there is just one chance of the quarrel 
being pushed to extreme results. We expect compromise ; 
but to that opinion we must make one reserve. We do not 
feel quite certain that the present advisers of the Pope 
value the Concordat as greatly as has been the custom to 
imagine. It hampers them at every turn, and they may 
think that they would be freer and stronger for dealing 
with the Church of France if it were disestablished. The 
Pope would then claim the absolute right of appointing 
and removing the greater ecclesiastics, and therefore, to 
use again the language of politics, of tuning the “faithful” 
electors to express themselves in one and the same key. As 
one-third of the French electorate is Conservative, and con- 
sequently either in accord or in alliance with clerics, this 
would be a most serious embarrassment to any French 
Government, and more especially to one which is well aware 
that the Bloc upon which it depends for its majority is 
divided by many rifts that it is most difficult to bridge. The 
“faithful” might hold the balance of power, as they do now 
in the German Chamber, and might insist upon terms which 
the Government would find more difficult to endure than 
the broken Concordat. Germany, be it remembered, has 
readmitted the Jesuits. Nevertheless, France is not Ger- 
many, and the risk involved in such a policy will, we 
think, appal the older counsellors of the Vatican. It may 
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be taken as quite certain that the French Chambers will 
not accept Cavour’s motto, Libera Chiesa in libero Stato, 
but wiil at least endeavour to keep the strong grip of the 
civil authority upon the most formidable of all the asso- 
ciations within the Republic; and it is by no means clear 
that the mass of the population, which regards the civil 
authority as its main protection against both capitalists 
and clerics, will not support them in that endeavour. The 
Chambers may fail, for it remains true that you cannot 
cut down a ghost with a sword; but they have on 
their side an influence which the Vatican, in spite 
of its iron determination, may secretly dread. There 
has always existed a Gallican party in the French 
Church, a party which, though in no way Protestant, 
regards Rome as more or less hostile, and which, pleading 
always compassion for the people, may assure to them 
the continuance of the offices which to the mind of a 
French peasant constitute the usefulness of the Church. 
He at least cares nothing for the curious threat that 
France shall cease to be considered the protector of all 
Christians in the East. In that event, despite the utter 
failure of the “constitutional” Bishops during the Revo- 
lution, the Papacy might lose France. It is most im- 
probable, however, that the Vatican will allow matters to 
be pushed so far, or will hesitate, if the danger becomes 
acute, to remove, as the French Government has already 
suggested, its present over-zealous advisers. The majority 
of influential members of the Curia are not the kind of 
men who love extreme courses, or who are disposed to 
allow a Jesuit Secretary of State to ride roughshod over 
the great tradition that, though the Church holds the 
depositum Fidei to be inviolable, and can meet any attack 
on it only by the old non possumus, it can make almost 
any concession regarding matters of discipline. The 
necessity of asking civil consent to the removal of a 
Bishop is, after all, only a question of discipline. 





A WORD FOR THE CZAR. 


E rust confess, unpopular as such a confession will 

be with a portion of the British public, that we retain 

for the Czar a strong feeling of compassion. He is paying 
an awful price for an involuntary fault,—inadequacy to 
fill a position which he did not seek, and which in all history 
has scarcely been adequately filled. The Antonines, if we 
may trust their historians, almost alone among autocrats, 
were more than “ happy accidents,” rulers who escaped 
the tendency to insanity which is the curse attendant upon 
absolutism, and deliberately employed great powers of 
governing with unswerving intent to increase the happiness 
of mankind. There have been no autocrats like them; 
and even one of them sanctioned, or commanded, the first 
of the fierce persecutions of converts to Christianity. 
Nicholas II. of Russia may not be—nay, certainly is not— 
what his flatterers report ; but neither is he the detestable 
figure which his enemies in Russia and in Austria now 
exult in describing. He has been hitherto one of the most 
luckless of mankind. He succeeded to that terrible throne, 
a throne on which its occupant’s blunders have the evil 
result of crimes, when only twenty-six, having never 
enjoyed a good education, or any of that training in great 
affairs which so rapidly ripens experience. He fell from 
the first—even on the showing of the Tacitus of the 
Quarterly, who obviously hates him as much for being 
small and sickly as for any defects of policy—into the 
very worst hands, those of men who taught him to regard 
himself as a direct agent of the Deity. So he is, ina 
sense ; but that high faith which has made of some Kings 
great men, and made even of his father a determined 
ruler, could not give him the one quality which renders 
autocracy tolerable, the immutability as of Nature to 
which humanity can adjust itself; or the one quality which 
in Kings supplies all defects, the power of discerning in the 
crowds who crouch before the throne the half-dozen men 
who can bring to its service strength and wisdom. The 
firs; German Emperor was rather a stupid man—he 
wanted to keep Bohemia, and was angrily reluctant to 
merge his kingship in an Imperial crown—but he chose 
in the most unlikely quarters agents exactly fitted to do 
the work to be done, and, having chosen, never to the end 
of a long life deserted them. He never contracted the 
vice of vanity, or thought in his own heart that he had 
himself done all. Nicholas IL. lacks that power entirely. 
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He chose Alexeieff, Pflug, and the others who deceived him 
as to the character, the strength, and the intentions of the 
Japanese; he must have picked the soldiers who haya 
accomplished nothing; and he must have listened yp. 
doubting to the men who advised the conquest of 
Manchuria before Russia was ready, the Russification of 
Finland when every Finn if left a Finn was ready to dig 
at his command, and the destruction of the Armenian 
Church, which was doing him and his dynasty no harm, 
Nicholas II. is obviously, by the confession of enemigg 
and advocates alike, one of the men who can be flattered 
into vacillation, and persuaded into acts which, performed 
by an autocratic Sovereign, have the effect of cruelties, 
Yet all that is his misfortune rather than his fault, and 
might be paralleled in the history of many a young manu. 
facturer or millionaire, too young or too feeble to be 
trusted with the power of turning “ the easy wheel which 
sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel.” It ig 
a little hard to condemn a Sovereign so savagely for the 
lack of powers which Providence has seen fit to withhold, 
and for an overweening self-consciousness which no 
man invested with his attributes and occupying his 
position can be without. We are not disputing the charges, 
which, indeed, could in many instances be disproved 
only by the Emperor himself, who alone knows his own 
motives, but we see no justice in exaggerating them into 
crimes. It would be as fair to condemn an avalanche 
for the assassination of the guides whom it sweeps intoa 
crevasse. 

And what a penalty the unhappy Sovereign is paying, 
Reflect for a moment what it must be to be autocrat of 
Russia, and to receive day by day the poisonous news 
which has been dripping on him, news which must prove 
to him at least that he has been steadily deceived; that 
his “tiny enemy ” is possessed of a giant’s strength ; that 
the very base of his power, his military organisation, is 
quivering under him, as a quagmire quivers to a heavy 
tread ; that he may be defeated as his great-grandfather 
was, and that not by Europe, but by Asia. And then 
reflect that the Emperor into whose ears this news is 
dripping does not know where to turn for advice at once 
honest and capable, and dimly sees that the mystical 
charm of his sceptre, which for three centuries has bound 
so many millions to his house, is slowly dying away; 
that the “intellectuals” of Russia are all hostile to his 
régime; and that even the peasants, sacrificed, as they 
think, for a war they no more understand than they would 
w war in the planet Mars, are raising their eyes from the 
ground with a query in them which has in it neither the 
old kindness nor the old respect. He loves respect, even 
too much, and all Europe is teeming with fierce libels on 
him, his counsellors, and his policy. And remember, 
besides, that all this is happening to a ruler who believes, 
honestly believes, that he is chosen of God, and entitled 
to His special protection; and who must, therefore, 
amidst his misfortunes, at times at least, believe that 
the Almighty is offended either with himself or 
Russia; and think what a depth of sadness there must 
be in that mind. Sadness, and also exasperation, for 
no man is to himself what the Quarterly paints, and 
correspondents from Vienna try this week to illustrate by 
darkening the shadows. We confess the position of the 
Czar, “storm’d at with shot and shell” of such asphyxi- 
ating criticism, seems to us most pitiful, and would do so 
even if the position were not aggravated by the fact that 
this ruler of millions who can sentence with a breath is 
never personally safe, could no more seek distraction in a 
breezy walk outside his own park walls than General 
Kuropatkin could seek distraction by a lonely ride 
through the Mo-tien-ling Pass. Hunted by Anarchists, 
deceived by Ministers, baffled by enemies whom he regards 
as small, the autocrat could find relief only in the powers 
of a great mind; and those powers when he most needs 
them he must know are not there. Men in great positions 
know their own limitations, usually, better than their 
calumniators think, and it was a successful Czar of 
Russia who replied to a flatterer: “Iam but a happy 
accident.” 

The conclusion forced upon our mind by the condition 
of Russia is that autocracy eats out what of good there is 
in the hereditary principle. The burden is too great to be 
borne except by the picked man, and Nature will not do 
the picking for mankind. “The strength of Kings is in 
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the men who gather round the throne,” and some day or 
another, if the autocratic principle is combined with the 

rinciple of hereditary descent, the man is sure to arrive 
who is personally not competent to bear that heavy crown, 
and at the same time lacks the insight to pick the men 
who could endure for him the weight. The Roman system 
may last for ages, because each Imperator fights his way 
to the throne, and in fighting successfully shows his com- 

tence; and the British system may last for ages, because 
the failure in the King does not necessarily involve failure 
in the State; but hereditary autocracy is too dangerous to 

in the approval of statesmen. It stakes too much upon 
too narrow a chance, the chance, namely, that for centuries 
one family shall produce eldest sons who are equal to any 
ossible emergency, who are at the same time healthy, and 
who possess that combination of aptitudes with oppor- 
tunism which we describe as luck. Such chances are 
rare; and though Providence governs, it is clearly no part 
of the mysterious policy of Providence to protect in- 
competent Kings from the penalties of their incompetence. 








A NATIONAL PARK ON ULLSWATER. 
HE letter from Miss Octavia Hill printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the Spectator will appeal directly to a 

very large number of readers who have never seen Ullswater. 
The opportunity of purchasing and saving to the country for 
ever a part of the wall of mountain and fell surrounding this 
lovely lake, with a mile of the shore of the lake itself, and 
one of the finest waterfalls in the district, is not likely to 
recur; while what is almost certain to happen if it is 
not taken advantage of is that the land will be first cut up 
into building lots, and that ultimately the public will lose, 
section by section, such privileges as they now enjoy of access 
tothe shores and of roaming over the hills that look down 
upon them. On the other hand, the purchase would secure 
not only a beautiful park, already adorned with trees and 
stocked with deer, but would form a nucleus to which other 
tracts of wild and beautiful land adjacent would almost 
certainly be added as time goes on. Epping Forest, to cite 
avery tame example in comparison with the Lakes, but one 
the proximity of which to London enhances its value ten 
times, is an instance ready to hand. The preservation of 
the Londoners’ forest has led to the acquisition of two 
adjacent tracts, first Wanstead Park, and, later, Hainault 
Forest. In this country we are almost blind to the need for 
securing examples of fine natural scenery, and are not yet 
inspired by the acute and practical foresight of America, 
where millions of acres are preserved in the State of New 
York alone, and where the United States have even stretched 
a hand across to Canada, and made a joint purchase, not of 
afew hundred acres on the lakeside, but of all the archipelago 
of islands of the St. Lawrence. 

Premising that subscriptions to aid this last proposal of the 
National Trust should be sent either to Miss Octavia Hill, 
180 Marylebone Road, London, or to Canon Rawnsley, 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, it is perhaps not amiss to 
say a word or two as to the way in which acquisitions of this 
kind benefit personally every one who pays a visit to a country 
neighbourhood in which such “beauty spots” are to be 
found. The public generally are not awake to hard 
facts as to what land they are free to enter, and what 
they may not; and if the facilities for cheap locomotion, 
and the taste of the masses for country excursions, are 
going to increase, as there is every reason to hope that 
they will, it will very soon be found that the ground 
which the nation at large is free to walk upon is very 
limited. Visitors of whatever class to country places have a 
comfortable theory that so long as they do not enter 
enclosures they can go where they like, especially by river- 
sides and on pastures, moors, and rough country,—in fact, 
all that is most charming and most beautiful. To this the 
regular urban tripper of the poorer class adds a settled con- 
viction, if he comes from London, that the whole of the 
country is one vast Battersea Park wherein to go where he 
pleases; and if he comes from a North Country industrial 
city he takes the same view, except that for Battersea 
Park he substitutes mentally the town moor or recreation 
ground. 

So long as no harm was done, and the visitors were in- 





frequent, this view was good-naturedly acquiesced in by loca! 
owners, farmers, and cottagers. But lately the visitors have 
increased from individuals to hundreds, not always too dis 
creet in their behaviour, and there is a very general tendency 
to assert the rights of property in places deserving the name 
of “natural pictures” and elsewhere. As the law happens ta 
be the exact opposite of what the public take it to be, and 
public “rights” are usually non-existent, there is every proba- 
bility that the amount of beautiful ground where the public 
can legally walk and take its enjoyment of scenery will before 
long be enormously curtailed, unless indeed the education of 
the “tripper,” using the word in no unkind sense, can be 
begun and completed very speedily. Brought down to “ bed- 
rock,” public rights will very often be found to be limited, in 
theory at least, to that of walking along the high roads, or 
keeping to strictly guarded footpaths of the width of the statu- 
tory number of feet; while in practice elbow-room of all kinds 
will be greatly curtailed and confined as visitors become more 
numerous and residents also increase. No one going down to 
a fresh neighbourhood anywhere within reach of the great 
cities—and the Lakes are now well within reach of the whole 
cotton, coal, and iron districts of Lancashire, as well as of the 
coal towns of Cumberland—can fail to notice the importance 
of preserving open ground where the public have been allowed 
to roam in the past, though the concession was only per- 
missive. What is needed is that the beginning made by 
the National Trust shall become a part of the national 
conscience. It would in many cases be a greater boon for a 
testator to leave a hillside or a mountain or a park to his 
countrymen, than to endow a College or found a library or a 
museum or a picture gallery. 


The aesthetic value of these scenes as natural pictures 
of the highest merit is now keenly appreciated. Yet perhaps 
their comparative value, in proportion to the artistic pro- 
ducts of the hand and brain, are not yet fully understood, 
reckoned out in terms of value. There is a special and 
obvious reason why an effort should be made at once 
to preserve them when possible as part of the country’s 
available assets of beauty. These natural pictures are highly 
perishable, far more so than those on canvas. If there is 
one fact better established than another about the beauties 
created by the artist’s mind, and put into being by his 
brush or by his chisel, it is the practical indestructibility 
of masterpieces of art. There is a kind of semi-divinity which 
hedges them at almost all times and in all seasons, a senti- 
ment and a tradition as to their value which is almost 
universally known and respected, though this insensible 
education of centuries, so beneficent to the works of 
men’s hands, has not yet had time to create a similar 
feeling in regard to the preservation of natural beauty, 
Through sacks and sieges, wars and conflagrations, pictures 
and statues as a rule survive, providing that they are among 
the great triumphs of the painter or the sculptor. They are 
taken captive, and sometimes restored to their homes. If not, 
they are magnificently housed and carefully protected. They 
may be stolen, but the thief never destroys them, and they 
once more make their appearance on the scene. Did a Roman 
Proconsul steal them, and the ship sink on her voyage, 
carrying the ill-gotten bronzes to the bottom, the place was 
marked and the knowledge of it handed down through the 
ages, and perhaps fifteen centuries later the objects are 
recovered. The care of pictures in galleries and palaces has 
been in the hands of capable experts ever since the Renais- 
sance, and these pictures are rarely injured. Their value 
grows with time, and with it the solicitude bestowed upon the 
maintenance of the colours and their fabric. It is a pretty 
safe prophecy that five centuries hence the paint of the 
Ansidei Madonna will be as fresh as it is to-day, and that the 
eyes of the children of Greuze will be as blue as when they 
first smiled upon the painter in his studio. 


But time and man both set their hand against the natural 
pictures. The rate of their destruction or decay increases 
with every. year; but the acceleration of the danger during 
the last ten years, and the menace for the future, have 
increased the risk so greatly that no time ought to be 
wasted in setting out clearly what the next generation must 
expect to deplore. The “filling up” of England is not pro- 
ceeding from one centre alone,—i.c., London. It is going on 
from fifty industrial centres besides. The “ overspill” tends 
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to destroy first the surroundings of any natural picture, 
and then the picture itself. You cannot build a ten-foot 
wall round the centre of the view from Richmond Hill, and 
request people not to mind any disfigurements outside it; and 
you cannot monopolise a length of a Scotch river with whisky 
distilleries and workmen’s cottages without injuring the 
beauty of the woods and rocks of the mountains above. In 
other words, what is happening almost everywhere in the case 
of our natural pictures is that tirst the “gallery” in which 
they are preserved is destroyed, and then the contents. To 
allow the latter to be injured or to perish is to take a 
great liberty with the next generation, if not with the 
present one. The assumption that popular feeling among 
the. latter does not value natural beauty remains to be 
proved. It would probably be found that there is a very 
strong sentiment indeed in favour of taking measures for 
their protection, and that this feeling is quite as strong 
among the poorer classes as it is among the richer. It is 
not the working men who are the vandals. In nearly every 
instance the damage done to natural pictures is by the pro- 
pertied class, acting from commercial reasons. “ Indus- 
trialism,” or building speculations, or the construction of 
“tripper” railways or hideous bridges, or similar enterprises 
which will before long be scheduled as among the standing 
enemies of Nature's masterpieces, are not promoted by work- 
men. On the contrary, it is the masses who suffer most 
by such destruction of scenery, and of the galleries of natural 
ornament, small and great, where they could wander and 
admire, without money and without price, and enjoy the un- 
bought heritage that such beauty gives to all who have eyes 
to sce and an understanding to appeal to. 





THE COURAGE OF A NATION. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Times has raised the question 
whether or not our courage asa nation is decreasing, and 
finds himself compelled to give a pessimistic answer. We want, 
he thinks, to get ail the advantages of power and honour 
without paying the price for them. There were far too many 
surrenders in South Africa, far too much screaming out at an 
ordinary casualty-list, as if battles could be won by shaking 
hands with the enemy. Prudence has got us in its grips, and 
we are disposed to do things in the easier and baser ways, 
and at all costs to avoid death and pain. In politics, in civil 
life, there is the same complaint. We are not prepared to 
risk anything, even a very little, but are content to jog on as 
we are, because change involves a trifling hazard. The writer 
in the Times, while believing that there is no permanent loss 
of courage, laments that a spirit is growing up which may 
lead us far astray, till it is purged from us in some dire catas- 
trophe. We think that he exaggerates the danger. Prudence 
as against the swashbuckling spirit is an ingredient in true 
bravery, and it has always been a mark of our national type of 
courage. We are familiar enough with the man who will 
humorously admit to constitutional timidity, and yet when 
the occasion arises will dare more than any fire-eater. The 
hunter who will face most cheerfully a wounded lion is gener- 
ally the man who is averse to taking needless risks; and it is 
the best soldier who jealously seeks to preserve his life by 
taking cover, that he may sell it most dearly at the proper 
moment. There is no antagonism between courage and 
prudence; indeed, courage of the highest kind, self-conscious 
gallantry, knowing all risks and taking them, is ruled, save in 
the last resort, by prudential considerations. Alan Breck 
disclaimed courage—“it is just my great penetration and 
knowledge of affairs” —and all his bravery was founded upon the 
rock of common-sense. As for David Balfour, his “auld, cauld, 
dour, deidly courage” was believed by himself to be cowardice. 
The most formidable man is he who sedulously avoids un- 
necessary risks till the time comes, and then dares everything. 
He husbands himself for the final sacrifice; while the “rash, 
inconsiderate, fiery voluntary” may squander his all to little 
purpose. 

At the same time, we believe that there is a certain truth in 
the indictment. It is to be feared that as a race we are 
becoming softer than our forefathers, partly in consequence 
of certain new creeds, and partly as a result of the conditions 
under which the life of the majority nowadays is lived. A 
perverted ethical code is perhaps the chief cause, and, like all; 





perversions in ethics, it arises from the exaggeration of a tiuth. 


If our age has one special advantage over its predecessors, it 
is that it is more merciful. Public cruelty is forbidden, pa 
private ill-treatment is punished whenever it is brought to 
light. We have become more sensitive to the griefs of 
our neighbours, more sympathetic towards weak things, 
whether children, or women, or lower animals. Our cop. 
sciences are certainly less robust than our fathers’, for what 
they passed by with scarcely a glance, we shudder at and seek 
to reform. We have abolished bear-baiting and cock-fighting, 
we do not hang our criminals in public, and we give our 
horses sun-bonnets in hot weather. We have also become 
more reasonable, less ready to make the primordial appeal to 
force. Duelling has gone out of fashion, and we take our 
quarrels to the Law Courts,—but law has too much of the 
old Adam in it, and in time we shall settle them before a 
tribunal of suave and sympathetic friends. It is, no doubt, a 
welcome change. Mercy and kindliness are the finest of 
human virtues. But since all ethics are a delicate equipoise, 
it is possible to incline the balance too far, and in overdoing a 
virtue to make it first-cousin to a vice. For mercy, if carried 
too far, becomes a shallow conception, a mere list of negative 
commandments, and the strong human blood which gives it 
its value may be so weakened as to become incapable of either 
vice or virtue. In attempting to make the path of life too 
smooth, in centring all our interest upon its smoothness, wo 
may tend to forget that it is a path, and that our true businesg 
is not with the path, but with the goal at the end of it. If 
we overrate the terrors of death and pain, we shall drive out 
all discipline from life and make an end of courage. What 
boys’ school would be of any value if there were no fights, no 
floggings ; if every one spoke in silky tones and spent his days 
in a rivalry of lovingkindness? Let us advance by all means 
in the direction of mercy and charity, but let us remember 
that these cannot be secured by the sacrifice of strength, 
manliness, the old noble impulse to contend and conquer. An 
unfriendly observer might read signs of a failing courage in 
the carnival of false sentiment which arises whenever pain or 
death is involved. The abolition of capital punishment, attacks 
on field sports, abstinence from flesh foods on humanitarian 
grounds, the clamours of dreamers against war,—all spring from 
the false creed which sees only one half of morality, and finds 
in physical pain the chief of evils. There is another false 
doctrine working to the same end,—the belief that anything 
worth having can be got in this world without sacrifices, 
War, as we have seen, is held to be evil because it involves 
suffering ; so many manly and honourable enterprises are 
killed at birth because they cannot be achieved without a 
certain price. The country, of course, must be made secure 
against aggression, but—you cannot ask the ordinary citizen 
to do anything. The Imperial power of Britain must be 
maintained, but—unless tangible profits are realised from 
the start it is not worth doing. British commerce must hold 
its own among the nations of the earth, but—it will all 
happen without the average man bestirring himself. Sucha 
belief kills energy and self-reliance, and, if persisted in, will 
most effectually ruin any commonwealth. If ever the twin 
doctrines of sentimentalism and apathy gain any wide accept. 
ance in these islands, then our historic courage will be a 
tradition of the past. 

But if we are growing softer as a people, the reason must 
be looked for equally in the physical conditions of modern 
life. Courage is, after all, largely a matter of temperament, 
of high spirits and a sound body. The most courageous soul 
may be ineffective if he has not physical force and endurance 
to support his spiritual energy. Something more is needed 
than mere good health. A man must be brought into contact 
with the powers of the natural world, by which his senses 
are sharpened, his nerves strengthened, and his self-confidence 
firmly established. We are too ready too look upon courage 
only as an instinct, a kind of gift from above, like an aptitude 
for music. To be sure, there must be a foundation of mental 
and physical sanity to build upon, but after that much may 
be done by training and environment. A man who spends 
six years pioneering in the backwoods will be a far more 
courageous being at the end of it than if he had sat close for 
the same time at his desk. For this reason the physical 
training of our citizens seems to us of the very highest 
importance, for without such a basis there is no security for 
national character. A feeble indoor man will no more show 


‘the highest kind of energy in commerce or politics than he will 
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in the. easier business of war. Moral and material progress, 


the safety of our shores, the permanence of our Empire, and 
the development of our commerce are all linked to this simple 
question,—the health, and therefore, in a deep sense, the 
courage, of the individual. Sport can do much, and happily 
the national love of sport shows no sign of wavering, though 
we could wish that it sometimes took a manlier form. And 
even more than sport, the training of our youth to arms seems 
tous a vital safeguard. In some form of citizen-soldiering, 
where young men from shop or mill or bank could taste some- 
thing not unlike the life of the backwoods, and sharpen their 
wits and learn to trust themselves, there is the surest antidote 
against the decay of courage. 





SOME RUSTIC REMINISCENCES. 


ETROSPECTION is an indulgence that belongs to 
middle life and old age rather than to adolescence. 
Healthy-minded youth feels small temptation to halt, like 
Lot’s wife, and look back. The future with its rosy peaks 
beckons to him from afar. Only when the heights have been 
scaled, and are found to have borrowed their hues from the 
morning sun, does the traveller turn to survey the tract 
through which he has passed, whereon the shifting light now 
lies. The prayer, “Lord, keep my memory green,” falling 
from aged lips, signifies not so much that the petitioner may 
be held in fresh remembrance after death as that he may pre- 
serve while life shall last the store of impressions which he 
has accumulated throughout his pilgrimage. Such store is a 
rich treasure; one, moreover, that suffers no depletion from 
the drafts made upon it for the benefit of others less amply 
endowed. Nor are the possessors niggardly in this respect. 
Slight persuasion is usually needed to induce them to recount 
their experiences, and the wider the stretch of time these span 
the more interesting they are likely to be. 

Avillager known to the writer, whose recollections extend 
over two decades beyond our allotted term of life, is a fund 
of curious information touching manners and morals at the 
beginning of last century. He is a handsome old man 
crowned with the glory of age. The years that bleached 
his hair have dealt gently with his face, which shows 
few lines and wears an expression of singular sweetness. 
Except that his sight is “not what it used to be,” and that 
he is “rayther hard o’ hearing,” which causes him uncon- 
sciously to give utterance to his thoughts—sometimes, as during 
Divine Service, with startling effect—his faculties are unim- 
paired. He is in perfect health, his bodily organs are sound: 
his legs alone refuse to do their duty as of yore. “If it 
weren't for them,” he says, “I should be as good a man as 
ever I was.” Notwithstanding this reprehensible tendency 
on their part to strike work, old Denis manages to walk 
short distances, to fill the office of churchwarden, which he 
has held continuously for more than fifty years, and to 
cultivate his garden. He long kept the village shop, where 
he carried on a considerable trade; but competitors sprang 
up, his customers drifted to the neighbouring towns, he was 
unable to recover debts amounting toa heavy total, and his 
business came to a standstill. He has latterly found a home 
with a relative whom he befriended in more prosperous 
days. He was born during that period of history which, 
by reason of the convulsions that accompanied its birth, 
and the swift rush of the fiery meteor that lit up 
the heavens from end to end until its light was quenched 
at Waterloo, is invested with a glamour that seems but to 
deepen as the past recedes. Those were the times of 
the “petticoat harvests,” still remembered in the village, 
when the labourers exchanged their smocks for the King’s 
uniform and their reaping-hooks for muskets, and the 
crops were garnered by women; when men were so scarce 
that children living in “lone houses” exclaimed “There’s a 
man!” if a rare chance brought one their way. Denis’s 
father was drawn for the Militia ; but being a farmer, he pro- 
cured exemption from the hated personal service at a cost of 
£50,—the price at that date of a substitute. Several of his 
friends paid a like sum. A labourer upon whom the lot fell, 
and whose scanty wages precluded all hope of obtaining so 
expensive a luxury, hit upon a novel and ingenious method of 
hoodwinking the authorities. Before repairing to the town 
where he was to be sworn in presence of the Justices, he 
stuffed his pockets with wood-shavings, which he thrust into 





‘hour the master would come out “with a great roll 0’ one- 





his mouth while he waited outside the Magistrates’. room 
When the oath was put, he “spoke never a word, but 
chammed an’ chammed his shavings, pullin’.’em out from 
between his teeth,” until the worthy gentlemen on the bench 
believing that he was imbecile, released him from his military 
obligations and sent him home forthwith. 

Denis’s recollections deal less with political events than 

with the daily life of the village. When a little lad he used 
to accompany his father, who was one of the parish overseers, 
to the distribution of relief. This took place in the church 
after Sunday morning service, and, human nature being-frail, 
it is probable that the congregations were considerably larger 
under this arrangement than they are at present. Indeed, 
the old man hinted as much. The overseers’ table, on which 
were ranged piles of silver and copper coins, was set in the 
belfry, where the paupers presented themselves to receive help 
in the shape of money doles or orders upon the village shop 
for boots, clothing, and other necessaries. The local journals 
of the period contain in this last connection many advertise- 
ments which read strangely to modern ears, and of which the 
following will serve as an example:—‘ Poor to Lett. Any 
Persons willing to Contract with the Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the Poor of the Parish of M—— in the County 
of B—— for the Maintenance, Cloathing and Employment of 
the Poor of the said Parish for one year to commence from 
the 29th day of September next, are desired to send in their 
proposals sealed up, to a Vestry to be held in the Vestry- 
room on Thursday the-14th instant.” Not only was relief dis- 
tributed after morning prayer: some farmers made a practice 
of paying their labourers at the same hour outside the church 
door that they might in this way ensure attendance at Divine 
worship. Old Denis may well remark as he hands round the 
offertory-bag nowadays: “I’ve seen more people here nor 
what there is this marnin’.” Ninety years ago the men, wear- 
ing smock-frocks and hobnailed boots, sat in the chancel, which 
was crowded with forms and movable seats. The west end of 
the building was spanned by the musicians’ gallery, where the 
orchestra, of which young Denis was a member, fiddled and 
fifed. Sternhold and Hopkins had been superseded by Tate 
Brady, and the top-booted clerk, who was second in importance 
to the parson only, gave out the first line of each verse. 

Among the patriarchal customs then prevalent in the 
village was that whereby newly wedded couples of respectable 
degree attended church in state on the first Sunday morning 
after their marriage. The clerk met them at the door (the 
whole congregation rising at their entrance) and eonducted 
them to the front pew, where they sat the cynosure of all eyes. 
The 128th Psalm was de rigueur on these occasions, and the 
emphasis with which the orchestra trilled and quavered when 
accompanying the third and fourth verses is said to have been 
a source of some embarrassment to bride and bridegroom :— 

“ His wife, like a fair, fertile vine, 

Her lovely fruit shall bring: 

His children like young olive plants 

About his table spring.” 
At that time Denis’s church possessed no vestry; the parson 
robed in the chancel within view of his flock. It was the clerk's 
duty to fetch the surplice from the parsonage, where it had 
been aired, and to lay it ready for service across the rail of 
the reading-desk. One Sunday morning the clergyman was 
seen struggling with a white garment that behaved and pre- 
sented an appearance such as never surplice had before. The 
sleeves were short, the folds were scanty, and it absolutely 
refused to meet above the worthy divine’s person. Examina- 
tion showed that the clerk had laid hands upon an under- 
garment belonging to the vicar's cook that happened to be 
airing in company with the surplice, which was found serenely 
reposing on the back of a chair before the fire in the parsonage 
kitchen. 

The principal weekly event in the village was the departure 
of the road-waggon for London and its return. It was 
despatched—laden with passengers and country produce—by 
the sole tradesman of the place, who then carried on the 
business which afterwards becaine Denis’s. The latter relates 
in the direct and vivid style of an eyewitness how the waggon, 
drawn by its four tall horses, started at 5 o'clock on a 
Sunday evening and travelled through the night. “It used to 
stan’ on the green outside the shop, and half the village 
’ud be there to give ’un a send-off.” On the stroke of the 
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pound notes under his arm,” which he gave to the waggoner 
to pay for the stores, groceries, clothing, and stuffs that he 
was to bring back. The master himself used to ride to London 
on horseback, starting the following morning and arriving 
about the same time as the waggon. When returning on one 
occasion he was thrown from his horse just outside the 
village, and dragged almost to his own door. He recovered 
from the accident; but in order to prevent a repetition he 
determined to ride henceforth without girths. This he did, 
and the high stone may still be seen outside the shop which 
he had placed there to enable him to mount without dis- 
turbing the adjustment of the girthless saddle. The highway 
along whi h the cumbrous road-waggon crept and the mail- 
coaches rattled, bringing news of victories that led to 
Waterloo, is connected with the village by a lane. Where 
this joins the turnpike, the toll-gate and _ toll-house 
formerly stood. Denis tells many tales of how he and 
his boy friends used to “tarrify” the toll-keeper. He 
remembers with compunction a trick that almost ended in 
tragedy, when the lads outside turned the key in the lock of 
the only room—it was lighted by a fixed casement—the toll- 
house boasted, and inserting the stem of a long pipe in the 
keyhole, filled the bowl, and blew the smoke down until the 
air of the tiny dwelling was thick with it, and the old man 
implored them to open the door because he was suffocating. 
The funny little round toll-house and the gate have been 
swept away, the road-waggon and the stagecoach have given 
place to the motor and the train, but Denis still survives,—a 
link with that past which seems so near us to-day, barely a 
century distant, and yet is separated by so wide a gulf of 
scientific achievement and social progress. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


a 


LETTERS 


ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTator.’’] 
Srr,—You allowed me in 1901 to bring before your readers 


the scheme for securing for the people of England permanent 
possession of a tract of land on Derwentwater giving them 
access to lake shore, to hills commanding views of Skiddaw 
and Borrowdale, to the right to preserve in its natural wild 
beauty a certain area there, with freedom of foot to wander 
over hill and slope. Never shall I forget the help which 
reached us in consequence of your publishing that letter when 
the fund seemed at a standstill and we wondered what we 
could do more. After that, donations reached us not only 
from Northern towns, from country villages, but from India, 
South Africa, the Rocky Mountains; help came not only in 
large gifts from those who could share their wealth, or were 
ready to make large sacrifices, but also from the poor, who 
sent their hardly earned shillings or pounds. In all more 
than thirteen hundred donors contributed, and Brandlehow 
was purchased and is a possession for ever. I believe that the 
help thus sent shows that there are people who realise the 
great value of such scenes of beauty and rest to our landless 
people of every class, who will, if they know of it, help us to 
avail ourselves of a wonderful opportunity which has arisen 
to secure land on another of the lakes and to dedicate it to the 
public. The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty has now an option of purchase of the 
whole of Gowbarrow Fell, the glen and ravine through which 
the Aira flows, Aira Force itself, and a mile of the shore of 
the lake of Ullswater. The whole comprises nearly 750 acres 
of fell and glen. Nothing can exceed the beauty both of the 
land itself and of the views which it commands. It rises from 
the lake shore to a height of nearly 1,600 ft.; it has fine old 
trees grown in their natural beauty; it commands views of 
lake, islands, and of the head of the lake which Turner has 
drawn for us. The price is £12,000, or, with two magnificent 
additional pieces, somewhat more. Can sucha priceless posses- 
ion be lost for want of adequate help? I believe it will not. 
But it will, unless all of us who can, help, and help now, to the 
utmost of our power. The sum is a very large one; it can 
only be obtained by numerous gifts from those who believe 
that scenes of such beauty, such peace, such rest, are needed 
for our town dwellers of every class; who realise how, year by 
year, they are sought by the rich for mansions surrounded by 
private grounds, so that more and more the professional man, 





the artist, and the working man are confined to roads between 
hedges. Sometimes I sit and think what it will be to fee] 
that for a mile along this lake in time to come every way. 
farer may be able to step down to its lovely edge, or from the 
roads from Dockray and Pooley Bridge turn on to fell and 
hill and dale and wander where he will; that neither building 
nor fence shall bar him from sight of all that beauty. Barrag 
Head cost £500, Ide Hill £1,600, Brandlehow £6,500. Brandle. 
how cost on an average £60 an acre, as land on Derwent. 
water is more developed than on Ullswater. This land costg 
£18 per acre. Brandlehow was 108 acres; this is 750 acres, 
Are we wrong in hoping that the desire of gift will have risen 
with the knowledge of the blessing of these acquisitions? Are 
we wrong in believing that many of your readers will really 
long to have a share in bequeathing such a gift to England? 
I think not; and I would earnestly ask those who feel such a 
desire to send, and to send quickly, to Canon Rawnsley, 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, or to me, such sums as they 
can spare or promises of such sums. Wordsworth wrote on 
this very land his poem on the daffodils. I hope in the years 
to come those of us who have helped to preserve and dedicate 
to the many, free open fell, cool wooded glen, waterfull, lake, 
shore, and hillside, may have visions and memories like him 
who sang :— 
* Oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., Octavia Hr, 


190 Marylebone Road, London. 


[Miss Octavia Hill puts eloquently and feelingly the case 
for adding Gowbarrow Fell to the National Gullery of 
Natural Pictures which it is the privilege and honour of the 
National Trust to preserve for the nation for ever. We have 
urged the claims of this truly national proposal elsewhere, and 
will only add here that we have never recommended a pro- 
posal of this kind with more satisfaction. Here is a sub- 
scription which can have no drawbacks. No one can be 
pauperised or have his independence weakened by being made 
free of the beauties of Gowbarrow Fell and Ullswater.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE NEW ARMY 
SCHEME. 
[To Tnx EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—There are afew points in the new Army scheme re- 
lating to Volunteers which seem to call for comment beyond 
that which they have already received. 

It appears from the notes complementary to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
speech which have been published that the division of the 
hundred and eighty thousand Volunteers still to be retained into 
sixty thousand to be better trained, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand to be less trained, than are Volunteers at present, is to 
be by “corps.” This would seem to mean that under the new 
scheme some battalions are to give more service than at present, 
and to be better paid for so doing, while the remaining battalions 
are to receive even less support than at present, and, consequently, 
are to have even less opportunity of becoming efficient. Surely, 
Sir, this at least is wrong! Volunteer battalions, except in some 
parts of London, are organisations based upon locality. Who is 
to say that some localities are capable of supplying full battalions 
with the proper complement of officers and men, all prepared to 
make greater sacrifices of time and service than at present, while 
other localities are not? 

As to the wisdom of dividing Volunteers into two classes at all, 
it is not my purpose to say anything ; but if the division is to be, 
then surely it should be on the lines on which every battalion 
during the war was divided, when it contributed a proportion 
of officers and men able and willing to go to the front, while 
those of its members who were unable to go remained at home 
to perform the proper functions of Volunteers in the scheme of 
home defence. Every battalion has its grades of members, from 
the most enthusiastic and most efficient to the least so; and out 
of the higher of these grades the requisite first-class Volunteers 
to make up the sixty thousand can be found, and formed into 
special companies in each battalion ; while of the other class, there 
need be no doubt about finding the proper number for that. It 
is only by preserving the local organisation more or less as it now 
exists that all the enthusiasts, wherever they may happen to live, 
will have the chance of serving their country as they wish. 


The suggestion that the corps containing the hundred and 
twenty thousand men who are to be less efficient than at 
present are to be supported to the extent of only £5 per head, 
as against the present £7, seems to be the final note of the 
‘repeated death-knells to which the force has of recent years 
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been listening. It is the inadequacy of the financial support 
at the present level which is keeping back most Volunteer 
battalions. In “ working-men” battalions, which to-day are 
the majority, it is always the lack of money which stands 
in the way of greater efficiency. Men of the artisan class cannot 

ive time and money. They are willing to give time and service, 
but the money must be found elsewhere. With more money 
wen could be properly trained in musketry; at present such 
training is usually impossible on the ground of expense of travel- 
ling to and from a distant range. With more money, in these 
working-men battalions at any rate, money enough to pay the 
men Army rates and allowances, the difficulty of camp attendance 
would disappear. It is only the lack of money which prevents 
expansicn and greater efficiency in every direction. 

But with less money, a lower rate per man, a smaller establish- 
ment, and so fewer men on which to draw grants, it is no longer 
a question of carrying on regiments less efficiently than at 
present, but of carrying them on at all. Volunteer corps are in 
great part private organisations with debts, rents, establishment 
charges, and a host of financial obligations for which commanding 
officers are personally liable. Who in face of this scheme will 
care to continue to be the commanding officer, still less become 
the commanding officer, of a battalion likely to be put in the 
second rank with a smaller establishment and a smaller grant per 
man? To invite financial loss is simply modern quixotism. To 
you, Sir, who are familiar with the needs and difficulties of the 
Volunteer Force, there is little that is new in my views and state- 
ments. But Iam sending them in the hope that you may print 
them for the benefit of the less enlightened. 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. P. 





THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. 
[To raz Eptror or THE “ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,—The Spectator is widely read and its leading articles 
carry weight. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech was made on 
Thursday night, and your paper came out on Saturday morning. 
I venture to hope, therefore, that your criticism of the 16th 
inst. on the above subject may be modified on further con- 
sideration of the complicated question of the defence of the 
Empire. I would urge that it should be kept clear of party 
politics, and that.a broad view should be taken of the question, 
for it concerns not only the United Kingdom, but the whole 
of the British dominions. It should therefore, I submit, be 
looked at from this point of view, and not from that of any 
one department, be it Navy, Army, or Auxiliary Forces, 


To provide a Navy to prevent invasion, and then to provide an 
Army to repel it in case the Navy fails, is to divide our forces. 
If the Navy is not strong enough to prevent invasion, it should 
be strengthened. Ifthe Navy is so incompetent as to allow of 
invasion when strong enough to prevent it, then its administra- 
tion should be improved. ‘I'o provide for the absence or defeat 
of the Navy is either to spend money unnecessarily, or to divert 
money to Army purposes which should be spent on the Navy, 
and the effect must be to assist in bringing about the very evils 
against which it is sought to prepare. 

Thus the first axiom should be that the Navy must be strong 
enough to guarantee us against invasion, as well as to do a like 
duty for the Colonies, and to protect the trade routes and com- 
munications. If this cannot be done, then it is no use keeping up 
the Navy; but granted this axiom, the function of the Army’ 
becomes plain. 

You agree with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals as regards the 
Regular Army, and it therefore only remains to consider the 
function of the Auxiliary Forces—Militia and Volunteers—in the 
event of war. Mr. Arnold-Forster proposes that the short-service 
Army, with its Reserves and the Militia, should be available for 
reinforcing the long-service Army in the event of a big war. 
Surely this is where the Militia have been most useful in the 
past, and will be most useful in the future. The number required 
is, of course, another matter; one would like to have a million or 
more, but it is really a question of expense. There is only a 
certain sum to go round, and it should be spent on essentials. 
Hence the Navy should first have what it requires ; secondly, the 
long-service Army; thirdly, the short-service Army; fourthly, 
the Militia and Volunteers. The duty assigned to the Volunteers 
is to repel raids, and the strength of the raid which may be 
attempted fixes the number of Volunteers required. Whatever 
sum this takes must come off the amount available for the 
Auxiliary Forces after the Regular Services have been pro- 
vided for. 

This is the scheme as I understand it, and it seems to me we 
should rather consider it from this broader point of view than 
question whether it is good for any one of the existing armed 
forces of the country, or call in party politics to defeat it on such 
aground. The whole is greater than its parts. 


—I am, Sir, &., L. H. Horprrn. 
Weybridge. 





THE ALLEGED REDUNDANCY OF THE MILITIA. 
(To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that your remarks as to the “nicking” 

of the Militia Garrison Artillery with the word “ redundant” 





in the new Army scheme will be seriously considered by all 
Members of Parliament of whatever political creed. 


In your article last week you state that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
condemns the Garrison Artillery branch of the Militia because 
70 per cent. of it is entirely supernumerary to any scheme. of 
mobilisation. In the daily papers of Friday week the Secretary of 
State for War is reported to have said that seventy companies of 
Militia Garrison Artillery are “redundant.” Whichever state- 
ment is correct, I maintain that it would be very unwise to reduce 
any Garrison Artillery unit, whether Militia or Volunteer. 

The mounting of quick-firing ordnance, and the consequent 
reduction in numbers of the old muzzle-loading guns in our 
fortresses, has no doubt reduced the number of Garrison Artillery- 
men required to man the guns on mobilisation; but it must be 
remembered that these mobilisation manning tables are theoretical, 
and that practically a great many more gunners would be required 
in the fortresses of the Empire than are actually shown to be 
necessary. I do not think I am wrong in saying that if the 
records of the annual gun practice of the Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery are compared with those of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
(Regulars), it will be found that the “redundant” units are not 
very inferior to the “ Regulars ” as regards shooting, if at all so. 

No, Sir, what is really wanted is to improve the Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery in every way; above all, to encourage Militia 
officers to acquire fresh knowledge of artillery matters by allow- 
ing them to be attached occasionally, at home and abroad, to the 
“ Regulars,” thereby gaining an insight into the method of work- 
ing ordnance and of “fighting” forts of different construction 
from those in which they are accustomed to work. Garrison 
Artillerymen, and more particularly the “specialists” in that 
branch, take a long time to train so as to enable the requisite 
“number of hits per gun per minute” to be obtained. Therefore 
I maintain that the Garrison Artillery branch of the Reserve 
Forces should not be reduced by one single man. 

My only excuse for addressing you is that I take a great 
interest in, and have a high opinion of, both Militia and Volun- 
teer Artillerymen, and that I have had some experience of their 
value both at home and abroad during my thirty-six years’ 


service in the Army. 
—lI an, Sir, &e., A. A. SAUNDERS, 


Colonel (Retired), Royal Artillery. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprctator.”] 

Srr,—I venture the following suggestions for insertion in 
your paper, having the experience of six years—1872-1875— 
in the ranks of a Volunteer regiment. During that period 
one of the Adjutants, a Captain in the Black Watch, who had 
experienced a campaign with Lord Wolseley, took a lively 
interest in our drill, forming us into attacking parties and 
training us to act individually, taking shelter behind trees, 
large stones, &c., while advancing on a defended position,—in 
fact, he made the drill most interesting to us and instructive, 
causing us to respect him, and enabling him to hold us in 
splendid command. I thought at the time, and after a long 
experience at home and abroad managing men and work I 
still believe, that the Volunteers at home and in the Colonies, 
af officered from the Regulars, would form armies unmatched in 
numbers and competency by any other country. The Volun- 
teer officers are the weak item in the Volunteer Forces. A 
Volunteer officer has not the training of, and is a long, long 
way inferior in drill to, an officer in the Regulars, and for that 
reason does not hold the men in thorough command. Doubt- 
less it would be a matter of some expense to the country to 
utilise the retired officers, or those on half-pay or not required 
in the Regular Forces, to officer the Volunteer Forces, also to 
draw upon the Reservists for the necessary Lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals, paying them for that work; but it 
would convert the Volunteer Forces into a splendid body of 
soldiers; and every young man from fifteen to twenty-one 
years, rich or poor, should be expected to serve six years 
and become trained to do his bit to defend his country. 
—I an, Sir, &c., JAMES GALT, 


23 Bell Street, Glasgow. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 

[To tHe Epitor or tae ‘“Sprctator.”] 

Srz,—There has lately come to my hands the Report of an 
expert called in by one of Earl Grey’s Trust companies to 
advise as to the purchase of an inn—a “tied” house, a 
brewery holding the lease—at the date of the Report about 
to be offered for sale by auction. 

The Report contains a destructive concrete reply to the criticism 





‘which Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s letter in the Spectator of July 16th 
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passes upon the Trust system, and I venture, therefore, to ask his 
consideration of the following extracts from it, pointing out that 
the expert’s advice as to brewery purchase-price proved exactly 
correct :— 

“The trade is very large, I should say £2 per week. Such a 
trade with y other full licensed and z minor licensed houses in 
the same village is a wonderful trade. The present tenant is a 
very popular man, and has held the license for just on 
years. He keeps most of his trade by booking drinks, employing 
an artiste to sing and play to the taproom customers, 
and, lastly, by giving a lot of drink away. If this house were put 
under the Trust system, all these things would have to be swept 
away, and by so doing half your trade would go with it. If I were 
— a value on this house for a brewer I would say £2. Toa 

rust to run the house on Trust principles I dare not put the 
price more than £3; of #. 1904.” 

I should be glad if I could think this piece of definite concrete 
evidence had convinced Sir Wilfrid Lawson that “tied houses” 
(and I would add “personal-profit houses”) do encourage 
drunkenness, whilst the “other liquor establishments” in the 
hands of the Trusts do much to negative that excess of con- 
sumption which leads to the cry for prohibition. May I ask 
you, Sir, concerning “high license,” would it not leave in opera- 
tion, if it did not accentuate, all those influences which go to 
exaggerate the consumption of alcohol? And would you not 
sufficiently, and much more wisely and safely, secure the objects 
you have in view in advocating “high license” if all licenses 
were vested in Trust companies (an operation capable of being 
justly and righteously performed despite the difficulties of com- 
ero on terms of paying into the national Exchequer one- 

alf, two-thirds, or other fraction of their profits over and above 
loan interest on capital, the remaining fraction being applied by 
the Trusts to public purposes combating the influences making 
for intemperance ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
25 Arboretum Street, Notiingham. 


Gro. W. Barrows. 





MR CHAMBERLAIN AND THE ALIENS BILL. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “SpectarTor.’’] 
Srr,—I see that in his last speech Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
strongly about the opposition which some of us offered to the 
Aliens Bill in the Grand Committee on Law. I do not 
write to discuss the matter, but merely to point out that Mr. 
Chamberlain may learn from that opposition a valuable lesson 
about his own Fiscal proposals. For the discussion on the 
Aliens Bill made clear the fact that even if the objects of 
that Bill were ideally desirable, no machinery could be devised 
for attaining these objects which was not sure to cause more 
evil than it cured. It sounds well to talk about keeping out 
paupers and diseased aliens; but it is paying too dear for 
such a whistle if it can only be attained by dislocating, even 
diminishing, our shipping trade; even by hampering our 
movements with intolerable restrictions. So it may be ideally 
desirable especially to cultivate trade with our Colonies; but 
it is not practically wise to attempt this, where there is no 
machinery possible which will not do more harm than good. 
In both cases it is not in principles that the shoe pinches, but 
in their practice; and Mr. Chamberlain would do well to turn 
his chief attention in this direction. We do not need to be 
taught to “think Imperially,” but we do ask to be shown how 
we can thus act Imperially without doing disproportionate 
harm to ourselves and the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons Library. Grorcre Harwoop. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM AND THE DRINK 
QUESTION. 
(To Tux EpIroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of May 21st on Mr. 
Horsfall’s Report on housing conditions in Manchester leads 
me to describe one aspect of the conditions in Birmingham. 


A member of the Birmingham City Council Housing Committee, 
a strong supporter of the present Government, informed me some 
time ago that in those particular small areas where the number 
of licensed houses had, by the Joint Committee of Magistrates 
and Brewers, been reduced by one half,* there was already a 
great improvement in the way the people lived; their houses 
were cleaner, and more sanitary in every respect. 

It is the fashion with some people nowadays to call Temperance 
reformers fanatics, but I presume this term would not be applied 
to a supporter of the present Government. However, in order to 
check my colleague’s view, I have made personal inquiries when 





* The Birmingham surrender scheme acted as follows:—An area was 
selected and all the licensed houses on that area valued. It was then deter- 
mined which houses should be surrendered, and the owners of these houses 
received compensation from the owners of the houses that remained. Com- 

nsation was in reality, and not merely in name, provided by the “trade” 
tself, and the principle of betterment was observed. For full particulars see 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s pamphlet, published by Cornish Bros., Limited, 
87 New Street, Birmingham, 





visiting the houses represented to the Housing Committee ag 
unfit for human habitation. These houses are, of course, before 
being repaired under our direction, all bad and quite unfit to live 
in, yet in some cases an attempt had been made to keep them 
as clean as possible, and the children showed signs of care and 
attention; whereas in others, unfortunutely a majority, the 
tenants neither troubled to look after the cleanliness and com. 
fort of their homes, nor the education and welfare of their 
children. Excessive drinking was generally found to be the 
cause of this neglect. 

One case in particular struck me very forcibly. An owner 
was called upon by the Housing Committee to spend a largo 
amount of money on two courts. He did everything that wags 
required, yet now, six or twelve months afterwards, the tenants 
have made the houses almost as dirty as ever, and this is jn 
no way due to the way in which the repairs were done. Therg 
is in this neighbourhood a large excess of public-houses beyond 
what are required for a reasonable supply of drink to the 
inhabitants. 

My own personal experiences on the top of continually corrobo. 
rated evidence from other slum workers have driven me to the 
conclusion that diminishing temptation to drink, by a reduction 
in the number of licensed houses, leaving only a sufficient number 
of public-houses to supply the legitimate wants of the neighbour. 
hood, would help very much in the solution of the housing 
problem. This opinion is supported by the fact that in several 
instances I have seen the money expended by landlords on im. 
proving their property wasted by the neglectful habits of the 
tenants, caused through the excessive drinking facilities of the 
neighbourhood. On the other hand, where opportunity for, and 
temptation to, excessive drinking were less obtrusive, the im. 
ga made by the landlords have been appreciated by the 

enants. 

_The brewers would not be human if their views were not 
biassed by the effect on their profits of any reduction in the 
consumption of drink. To put it in the graphic words of a local 
brewer not unknown in philanthropic circles, “the Birmingham 
surrender scheme had to be stopped because it was reducing the 
consumption of drink.” But politicians should listen to those 
labouring in the slums rather than to those pecuniarily interested, 
and if only they themselves spent a little time in the slums they 
would learn a great deal more than some of them appear to know 
at present concerning the drink question. 

Several supporters of the Government Licensing Bill now 
before Parliament have expressed their disbelief in the efficacy of 
reducing the number of licenses, from which it appears to many 
impartial observers that the Bill is intended by its authors to 
retard rather than expedite an urgently required reform; but that 
is outside the scope of this letter. I am only concerned to show 
that the reduction of public-houses has greatly assisted the solu- 
tion of the housing problem in Birmingham ; and further, that 
so long as the evil of excessive drinking exists, so long will the 
labours of social reformers, philanthropists, local authorities, and 
property owners to solve the housing problem be largely thrown 
away. 

—TI an, Sir, &c., Joun S. NETTLEFOLD, 
Chairman of the Birmingham City Council 
Housing Committee. 


Winterbourne, Edgbaston Park Road, Birmingham, 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You published in the Spectator of June 25th, under 
the heading of “Our Inadequate Defences,” a letter from a 
correspondent which expressed the view that we might 
before long expect an attack by Germany, in view of the rapid 
increase of her Navy. Your editorial note did not altogether 
endorse this view, but it by no means poured cold water 
upon it. 

On the principle of audi alteram partem, you may like to see 
the view of a German to whom I sent the letter and note in 
question. The writer is a man of mature age, a keen observer 
of politics, and a strong Liberal. He has not been in England, 
except for a short visit in boyhood; but is well acquainted with 
English literature, and, as you see, writes a very fairly good 
English letter. If it is not altogether convincing, it certainly 
sets forth some views which may be of some comfort and con- 
solation to your correspondent, 


—I an, Sir, &e., An OLD OXoNIAN. 


« Another fable is that of the enmity against England and the 
preparation for a struggle with that country. You will not find 
one serious man in all Germany who has such ideas, and who vill 
not laugh at such declamations as in the cutting from the Spectator 
which you sent me. It were indeed time that another Carlyle 
should speak about Germany to his countrymen. The way in 
which the Times and other papers speak about Germany now for 
years is indeed such that every thinking man must feel provoked 
to answer. It is an undeniable fact that Germany, the greatest 
military Power, has not fired a shot for thirty years. England, 
Russia, France, were in the meantime continually at war in some 
parts of the world, and have added new possessions of tho 
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greatest importance to their former Colonies. France spends 
much larger sums for her Army as well as her Navy than 
Germany, and yet nobody thinks that she does so out of enmity 
for England. That Germany arms herself in the same measure 
as France should appear natural when the ‘revanche’ is the load- 
stone for great part of her politicians and most of her officers. 
The expenditure for the Navy of the United States is much 
larger also than that of Germany, and the outlay for new ships 
js in England three times as great: in Russia, America, and 
France greater than in Germany, so that this country holds only 
the fifth place (as she does in number and weight of ships 
also); it would be wonderful if her Fleet only should grow 
in an alarming manner to England. 

What cause is there for enmity? Our Press wrote against 
England during the war in South Africa, but was not the same 
done by all Continental papers? And certainly the French papers 
were more insulting to you than ours. Our largest trade is with 
England, and do you think that we hope to increase it by war? 
Or do we want any of your Colonies? More than half the 
members of the Reichstag are enemies of colonies under all 
circumstances, so that it is with great pain that the Ministers 
obtain grants of money for colonial purposes. And even if a 
party in Germany were wishing for new colonial enterprise, is 
there no cheaper mode for getting colonies than a war with the 
greatest naval Power, which any day may seize our colonies 
which we cannot defend? The Dutch have most tempting 
colonies which are much more easily obtainable, and yet nobody 
there has fear of our country, which, situated among many 
weaker neighbours, has never injured them, but proved herself 
a sincere friend of peace. 

Germany has two things to fear. (1) The Socialist movement, 
one-third of our voters following the standard of Herr Bebel. 
This movement would grow in case of any war in an irresistible 
manner. (2) The Panslavic movement in the East and in 
Austria. Germany is sure to have the Slavs on her hands when- 
ever she engages in war, and France will not keep quiet in that 
case either. These two dangers are always paramount in our 
considerations, and secure all other Powers against our breaking 
the peace except in vital questions. 

Excuse my writing so explicitly, but it seems to me the duty of 
every honest man in both countries to diminish the ill-feeling 
and the unreasonable nervousness which some people seem to 
have an interest to excite between England and Germany, who 
hitherto have had no serious difference.” 





[The German friend of our correspondent is doubtless quite 
sincere in his friendly expressions; and doubtless, also, there 
are thousands, nay, millions, of Germans who think with him. 
Unfortunately, however, the course of the ship is determined 
by the men who hold the tiller, not by the sentiments of the 
crew or passengers. Of the policy of the men at the helm in 
Germany there can be little doubt. Has our correspondent’s 
German friend ever seen the mass of anti-British literature 
described in these columns some eighteen months ago by 
“Vigilans sed Aequus”? If not, he should read the little 
book (published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.) in which 
his articles were collected.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





NAVAL SUPREMACY. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—In Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith’s view (Spectator, 
July 16th), outlying parts of the Empire cannot be expected 
to make sacrifices to maintain British naval supremacy, which, 
whether they are regarded as separate entities or as component 
parts of a whole, is as essential to their well-being and freedom 
as to that of the United Kingdom. He foresees that the growth 
of the naval burden will be too much for the United Kingdom 
to sustain, and, therefore, that it cannot maintain that relative 
superiority at sea hitherto enjoyed. In such circumstances, 
what earthly hopes could be found “ in some system of national 
service which will, in times of emergency, provide a suitable 
Reserve for the Navy,” when we cannot afford the ships in 
which to employ the men? In your footnote I find some con- 
solation; but in my gallant friend’s proposal I see nothing 
but a tantalising delusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. Joun C. R. Cotoms. 





THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE AND ACETIC ACID. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Surely Professor Metchnikoff’s predictions are worthy 
of something more than criticism by acetic acid and 
scepticism. It is now quite a considerable time since 
science has settled that the nature of life is, for every 
vital function, a ferment. That is to say that the brain, 
lungs, and so on each have their special ferment to make 
them what they are. Nor is this all. Croft Hill has dis- 
covered, and Emmerling has verified, that ferments are 


J 





reversible; that is, may be constructive as well as destructive. 
True, the actual life ferments have not yet been found; but 
Bredig and others have imitated the ferment actions of life 
very closely, and have actually produced enzymes not normal 
in the organism. No doubt it is a far ery even from pro- 
ducing artificial parthenogenesis—7.e., producing life from 
unfertilised eges—as Loeb has done, to arresting old age or 
creating a live man. But for all that, the theory that all 
processes of life are reversible, that an oak may be turned 
back into an acorn, or a grown man into a child, rests upon 
much more than mere hypothesis. What would happen 
if—dare I say ?—eternal life were discovered, on which you 
wrote an interesting article? Is not religion mainly a medita- 
tion on death? And if death were not, who would meditate 
thereon ? Would not such a discovery also affect the entire 
social polity ? Could younger sons submit to being younger 
for ever? Could Governments which still retain capital 
punishment allow the executed criminal to be restored to 
earth again, or would they have to monopolise the life dis- 
covery under given pledge not to utilise it in their own favour, 
or in that of the Opposition? Amongst the many scientific 
books which deal with the subject of life ferments, Carl 
Snyder’s “ New Conceptions in Science” may be mentioned as 
one easy to be understood by the vulgar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Downeliffe, Filey. ALFRED J. BETHELL. 





THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Twice in your issue of the 9th inst. do you return to 
your attack on the scientific study of the classics. May I 
quote against you an authority whom I know you will respect, 
Mr. Bagchot, who says in his essay on Edward Gibbon :— 


“ Besides this sort of education...... there needs another 
and more rigorous kind, which must be impressed upon them 
from without. The terrible difficulty of early life—the use of 
pastors and masters—really is, that they compel boys to a distinct 
mastery of that which they do not wish to learn. There is 
nothing to be said fora preceptor who is not dry. Mr. Carlyle 
describes with bitter satire the fate of one of his heroes who was 
obliged to acquire whole systems of information in which he, the 
hero, saw no use, and which he kept as far as might be in a 
vacant corner of his mind. And this is the very point--dry 
language, tedious mathematics, a thumbed grammar, a detested 
slate, form gradually an interior separate intellect, exact in its 
information, rigid in its requirements, disciplined in its exercises. 
The two grow together, the early natural fancy touching the far 
extremities of the universe, lightly playing with the scheme of 
all things; the precise, compacted memory slowly a¢cumulating 
special facts, exact-habits, clear and painful conceptions. At last, 
as it were in a moment, the clouds break, the division sweeps 
away ; we find that in fact these exercises which puzzled us, these 
languages which we hated, these details which we despised, are 
the instruments of true thought, are the very keys and openings, 
the exclusive access to the knowledge which we loved.” 


—I an, Sir, &ce., GRAMMAR, 





SIR OLIVER LODGE ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I think most of us must agree—however reluctantly— 
with your opinion (see Spectator, July 16th) that, regarded at 
any rate as a statement of fact, Sir Oliver Lodge is right in 
saying that a sense of sin oppresses the ordinary man far less 
than it did,—that “the higher man of to-day is not worrying 
about his sins at all, still less about their punishment.” Most 
men would probably express their opinion on the subject 
thus :—“* Doubt has been thrown on many old certainties. I 
live in a world of mystery, and, ignorant as I am of what the 
scheine of things may be, it is impossible for me to tell 
whether I am called upon to cherish the feeling of penitence 
or not.” To any one interested in the development of religion 
there can be no question more interesting than this of whether 
penitence is really dying out. In the teaching of the saints 
the benefit derived from penitence is less a question of 
traditional belief and duty than of personal experience, and 
one usually finds that such experience, if at all general, in- 
volves a lasting truth. “I do not remember,’ says St. Teresa, 
“that God ever showed me any of those marvellous mercies at 
any other time than when I was brought to nought by seeing 
how wicked I was.” And in our own day Mr. Gladstone is 
quite uncompromising. ‘ The sense of sin,—that is the great 
want in modern life.” If we turn to the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity, we must admit that He preached 
repentance in the sense of a turning away from sin, rather 
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than penitence as St. Teresa understood it. Yet in those who 
came within the spbere of His influence He created the feeling 
of penitence as surely as the light calls out the shadow. It 
is an interesting fact that while the feeling of penitence 
languishes we suffer as acutely as ever when we show ourselves 
foolish or incompetent in the eyes of our fellow-men. Is the 
whole question (in General Gordon’s words) one of “ living for 
God’s view and not for man’s” P—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—Is Sir O. Lodge’s “ re-interpretation” after all so vary 
new? Practically to ignore sin as a fact, and consequently to 
deaden the sense of it in the individual, and thereby to make 
repentance a superfluity,—this surely is a doctrine we have 
heard many times before, but assuredly not in the Gospels 
nor in the teachings of St. Paul. “Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward Jesus Christ,’—that is St. Paul’s own 
summary of his message. The “higher man of to-day, not 
worrying himself at all about his sins,” and who (it seems 
implied) would not be “good for anything” if he did, is a 
being clearly not contemplated by the Apostle. And it would 
be interesting to know, if we could, how many of these “ higher 
men” in fact exist even now. Do they form any appreciable 
proportion of the Christian community? These busy 
workers, “ever struggling upward towards every kind of 
improvement ”—except, it would seem, the conquest of sin in 
themselves, for to them conviction of sin and repentance 
have no meaning—would a new Diogenes find many such 
among the crowds of any Christian city, in West, e.g., or Hast 
London? How many, in fact, are “the righteous that need 
no repentance” we are nowhere told; but experience, I 
believe, will tell us that “improvement” of every kind has 
come mainly from those who have most been conscious of 
imperfection in themselves, and of their need of its remedy. 
It is surely hardly fair to assume that when St. Paul speaks 
of the blind gropings of mankind after religious truth his 
words will bear application to such as now decline to accept a 
re-interpretation which virtually excludes repentance from 
the circle of necessary Christian doctrine. To that old blind- 
ness, he says plainly, his Gospel brought an end; for “now 
God commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” A more 
emphatically comprehensive refutation of the new “re- 
interpretation” could not well be devised.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. T. 





THE “CLASSICAL REVIEW,” SPECIALISM, &c. 
[To THe Eptror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 

Srr,—In your issue of July 9th (p. 57) you quote a sentence 
from Mr. Mackail’s address to the Classical Association which 
at the time would, I felt sure, be misunderstood and misused. 
He asks: “ Will any one say that the columns of the Classical 
Review breathe a more liberal air and radiate a more accom- 
plished humanity than those of the Proceedings of the 
Chemical Society, or the Journal of Entomology?” 


I would answer, Why should they ?—that is, always assuming 
that the two journals in question have a true sense of what their 
aim as organs of scientific research should be, and the necessary 
ability to achieve that aim. If they till their particular section 
of the field of knowledge in the spirit of scientific thoroughness, 
with absolute devotion to truth, with zeal and method, they do 
their part in the creation of a “liberal air” in the “radiation of 
accomplished humanity”; and the tillers of no other section, be 
it divine philosophy or, as in this case, classical scholarship, can 
do more. Science (using the term with the same breadth and 
depth of significance as the German Wissenschaft) is one and in- 
divisible in aim and method, and if the aim be duly lofty and the 
method duly sound, there should be no labelling of her devotees 
as “liberal” or “unliberal,” nor hierarchalising of her various 
forms of activity as lower or higher, more or less humane. 

Every form of science, so be it is living, is in a state of per- 
petual readjustment, and exacts, if its advantages are to be 
enjoyed, first-hand work. In other words, a science in which 
there were no specialists would be no science. A science is only 
alive, only capable of engendering and imparting fresh life, if 
pursued by workers who are perpetually engaged in criticising 
its present, in preparing for its future, state. This work can 
never be made really attractive to non-workers at the particular 
branch of science. The specialist must always be largely con- 
cerned with questions of method, he must, if he is a genuine 
specialist, consider no detail too minute, no form of research too 
arid. He cannot by the very force of things fail to bore those 
who do not care for his speciality. The very last thing a true 
scientific writer should think of is interesting everybody; what 
he has to do is to get at the truth in his particular branch of 
inquiry. If he does that, he will interest the only people whose 
interest it is worth while exciting, and he will contribute to the 
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formation of an “accomplished humanity” in the most lasting 
and efficient way. 

In so far as the Classical Review falls short of the ideal of 
devotion to its special branch of learning, in so far it deserves Mr 
Mackail’s censure; but it does not deserve that censure because 
it fails to “ interest” “ the man in the street” to a greater extent 
than the Proceedings of the Chemical Society. My object as pub- 
lisher of the Classical Review is to encourage classical research by 
providing an opportunity for workers; without first-hand workers 
without specialists, classical studies are of no more value than, 
say, stamp-collecting, because they would be void of life. And it 
is for this reason that the results of classical instruction are go 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Knowing as I do that only about 
5 per cent. of the teachers of Greek and Latin in this country 
subscribe to the Classical Review—care, that is, to familiarise 
themselves with the vital and seminal part of their teaching—] 
can well believe that the 95 per cent. to whom their subject ig 
lifeless fail to make it living to their pupils. We cannot all be 
workers, all specialists, but if we are engaged in any form of 
“art” or “craft” we must keep in touch with the workers. But 
the average school-teacher, just as the average Englishman 
generally, wants to get results without either working for them 
himself or paying for them. He wants to get his “liberal air,” 
his “accomplished humanity,” for nothing. Such results are 
worthless to himself, worthless to anybody else. 


—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED Nott, 








POETRY. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
VAIN is the breath that fills the trump of Fame! 
The world upon its way 
Scarce taketh note of the once dreaded name 
Of him who died to-day. 


Yet this was he whose little realm so late 
Our utmost power defied : 

The country clown who matched his peasant State 
Against an Empire’s pride. 

Ah! let the past’s unhappy memories sleep ! 
Those bitter years have fled; 

And ’tis our wholesome English way to keep 
No quarrel with the dead. 


Moreover, in our so much slandered land, 
Be it said in her defence, 

Age, exile, and misfortune still command 
Instinctive reverence. 


These his. best titles to our homage are: 
And as it passes, lo! 
England inclines her head before the car 
That bears her ancient foe. 
Epwarp Sypney TYLee. 








BOOKS. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT.* 
At this moment President Roosevelt is probably the most 
interesting political figure in the world. He is one of the 
protagonists in what is certainly the foremost of constitutional 
combats; but he is also the inaugurator of a new era in 
American public life, a revolutionary who has dared to face 
the apathy of the cultivated classes and the ingrained corrup- 
tion of party politics, and by the sheer force of a masterful 
personality has compelled the majority of bis countrymen, 
many, no doubt, against their will, to think with him. 
Whether he succeeds or fails, things can never be quite the 
same again. America’s eyes have been opened to the chances 
in her destiny, old catchwords have been discredited, old 
abuses exposed. A thrill of electric energy has gone through 
classes who at one time saw in the political life only a sordid 
career without honour or ideals. Like Mirabeau, he has been 
a “swallower of formulas,” and he has forced his people to 
discard the veil of cant and rhetoric, and look facts simply in 
the face. He is, moreover, a man of remarkable versatility: 
hunter, scholar, soldier, as well as statesman, a man who has 
always been marked out for a career, though it was an accident 
which brought him from the shelf of the Vice-Presidency to 





* (1) Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore Roosevelt, 1902-1904. With 
an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. foe] 
t-—(2) Theodore Roosevelt: the Man and the Citizen. By Jacob A. Bis 


“London: Hodder and Stoughton. (7s, 6d. net.) 
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the highest post in the State. Those who desire to know the 
story of his life will find it told in Mr. Riis’s painfully self- 
conscious work, in which a certain amount of valuable com- 
ment is hidden in a wilderness of rather foolish gossip. For 
ourselves, we prefer to read Mr. Roosevelt’s character aud 
aims in the excellent volume of his speeches, which takes the 
place of the partisan biographies of Presidential candidates 
that are usually published on the eve of an election. The 
true biography of a statesman is in his speeches, when, as in 
Mr. Roosevelt's case, they are the sincere expression of his 


mind. . 
The first thing that impresses the reader is the simplicity 

of the style. American oratory in the hands of Webster and 
Calhoun was an impressive but florid product, and Mr. Bryan 
has worthily sustained the same tradition. Heaven and earth 
and the waters under the earth were ransacked for metaphors, 
and if sometimes there were present the real fire of imagina- 
tion and a noble sonorousness of diction, there was more often 
turgidity and bathos. Mr. Roosevelt has a wholesome dread 
of the spread eagle. He has no morbid fear of invoking great 
emotions, but he says nothing for effect, and no sentence 
rings hollow. In admirably simple English, the language of 
ordinary life, he hammers out his meaning. Take this, for 
example :—‘‘ Then came Bull Run, and a lot of those same 
people who a fortnight before had been yelling ‘On to Rich- 
mond at once,’ turned round and said the war was over. All 
the hysteric brotherhood said so. But you didn’t think so. 
The war was not over. It was not over for three years and 
nine months, and then it was over the other way.” Or again; 
“Your work is hard. Do you suppose I mention that because 
Ipity you? No; notabit. I don’t pity any man who does 
hard work worth doing. I pity the creature who doesn't 
work, at whichever end of the social scale he may be.” There 
is a good deal of repetition in the speeches, as is natural, for 
the creed of the speaker is not a subtle or elaborate one- 
There are also some hasty and inaccurate historical retrospects 
which might have been omitted, for Mr. Roosevelt is apt to 
extract from history a somewhat arbitrary justification of his 
views. 
truisms, and truisms they undoubtedly are, for the laws of 
sound government have been the same in all ages, though the 
world is apt enough to forget them. But unlike many 
truisms, Mr. Roosevelt’s are true; and if he preaches an old 
lesson, it is one sorely needed by his countrymen. He wishes 
to make politics ouce more the business of the best men, to 
stir up the civic conscience to a realisation of public duties, to 
impress upon the rich that prosperity is not everything, to 
impress upon all that there can never be asound State without 
sound individual citizens. Truisms, certainly ; but as needful 
now, and as neglected, as when Pericles preached the same 
doctrine to the Athenians. 

The most frequently repeated warning is against the dangers 
of too great material prosperity. “If when people wax fat 
they kick, as they have kicked since the days of Jeshurun, 
they will speedily destroy their own prosperity.” It is a good 
thing to be rich and to have ambition, but duties follow upon 
rights, and responsibility is the invariable attendant of power. 
If this is forgotten, bluster appears, and after bluster comes 
incompetence. He believes with all his heart in the Monroe 
doctrine, but he would sooner see it relinquished than pro- 
claimed without the recognition of what it implies,—that the 
exclusion of foreign interference in the Western Hemisphere 
means that the responsibility for justice and order falls on 
America, and that America must provide the equipment to 
discharge her trust. The same high sense of the seriousness 
of politics is seen in his plea for the qualities of citizenship in 
the individual. “There is no patent device for securing 
victory for the forces of righteousness in civil life. The all- 
important factor is the character of the average man.” And 
elsewhere he gives a statement of the true basis of democracy 
which is worth a thousand ordinary panegyrics :— 

“We have founded our Republic upon the theory that the 
average man will, as a rule, do the right thing, that in the long 
run the majority will decide for what is sane and wholesome. If 
our fathers were mistaken in that theory, if ever the times 
become such—not occasionally, but persistently—that the mass 
of the people do what is unwholesome, what is wrong, then the 
Republic cannot stand, I care not how good its laws, I care not 
what marvellous mechanism its Constitution may embody. Back 
of the laws, back of the administration, back of the system of 
government lies the man, lies the average manhood of our people, 


and in the long run we are going to go up or go down according as 
the average standard of our citizenship does or does not wax in 
growth and grace.” 

The speeches and letters are more interesting than the 
Presidential Messages which are printed at the end of the 
book, for the latter treat of familiar policies, but the former 
with the springs and motives of policy. Many current topics 
are dealt with, from the preservation of the Californian forests 
to the negro problem and the question of Trust legislation. 
Mr. Roosevelt's views on these matters are well enough 
known to the world, but they are stated here with so much 
moderation, and so broad a survey of all the issues involved, 
that any one interested in American politics would do well to 
read the chief speeches. One very interesting point is raised 
in connection with the Trusts. There is no attempt at indis- 
criminate condemnation. Mr. Roosevelt is healthily modern, 
and would be the last to propose reactionary measures. He 
sees that great combinations of capital are a natural and 
logical development: all he asks is that the State be given the 
power to control them. It is part of his policy of centralising 
the administration of really national questions, and it is for 
the national Government that he claims the right of control. 
But valuable as are his contributions to current discussions, 
he is at his best when he is inculeating wider truths, and 
attempting to mould character rather than opinion. In 
speaking to young men of all classes he is especially good, for 
he has himself all the qualities of youth, and it is to the youth 
of his country that he looks for that serious citizenship which 
can alone make the future secure. A democracy must be 





Many may object that most of his doctrines are | 


warned against the demagogue, against lip-service to ab- 
stractions, against the fatal supineness which follows on 
the degradation of the political career. It must learn that 
“the courtier and the demagogue are but developments of the 
same type under different conditions, each manifesting the 
same servile spirit, the same desire to rise by pandering to 
base passions.” It must learn that freedom is not license, or 
inertia, but carries with it a full measure of duties. There is 
one phrase in a letter which admirably sums up Mr. Roosevelt’s 
simple but profound political faith. ‘The well-being, indeed 
the very existence, of the Republic depends upon the spirit of 
orderly liberty.” 





EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.* 
Mr. DE MonTMORENCY begins very much at the beginning. 
He takes us back to prehistoric man, not to the earliest times, 
indeed, though it might be argued that technical education 
began when a Neolithic father showed his son how to fashion 
a flint foot-scraper, but to the Age of Bronze, the “ Ogham” 
alphabet, and so on to the Cymric Celts, to Llywarch Hen 
and Taliesin, to the singers whose typical work has been 
preserved for us in “ Beowulf,” and to Bede. By this time— 
and it is curious that Bede, prodigy of learning as he was, 
was little more than two centuries removed ffom the bar- 
barians from Jutland and Engleland—we find a regular 
system of education. Our author quotes an early Saxon 
Canon, adopted from the code of Bishop Theodulf of 
Orleans, in which he sees an indication of a “complete 
system of Church schools under the control of the parish 
priests.” This, we cannot but think, is saying a little 
too much; at least, the statement stands in need of some 
explanation. The reader who should infer from it that 
there was, even in the conception of the most energetic 
educationist of the time, anything like our school system 
would surely be much mistaken. Great ecclesiastics, then 
as ever, were anxious to secure for the Church all the avail- 
able ability which was to be found. They did not look for it, 
they had, indeed, no need to look for it, in the noble or 
gently born class. If it existed there, if there was a lad in 
the family of a baron, knight, or squire who had a vocation 
for the priestly office, he was sure to find his way into it. It 
was plebeian talent that had to be searched for and provided 
with its opportunity. Hence the “parochial schools.” The 
parish priest was to gather the promising lads of his charge 
about him and pick out the best for the ecclesiastical Order. 
The rest would anyhow be put forward in life, and would not 
forget the Church which had helped them. Probably only a few 
priests out of the whole mass of the clergy would be capable of 
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anything of the kind. It cannot be supposed that there was 
even a rudimentary recognition of the principle, now received 
as axiomatic, that every child has an indefeasible right to such 
education as may be best suited for it, the elementary for all, 
and for all the opportunity of rising to the highest levels. 
This is the true democratic ideal of education. When the 
mediaeval Church is spoken of as democratic, the adjective is 
used, correctly indeed, but in a limited sense. In its search 
for those who might worthily carry on its work it put aside 
all considerations of rank and birth, drew upon the great 
reserve of the people, and was amply rewarded by the treasure 
which it found. It is very interesting to trace—and the 
student will be greatly helped in his search by this very able 
book—how the modern ideal was developed. It cannot be 
denied that religious zeal had a great deal to do with the 
process. But the zeal that was thus active was not that 
which we see, often so noble and so pure, in mediaeval 
Christianity. It was the result, though very tardy in its 
coming, of the Reformation spirit. The enthusiasts, whether 
clerical or lay, who believed that they were bound by the 
most sacred obligations to teach every child the reason of 
his faith, were on the high way, though they may not have 
been conscious of it, to the modern ideal. We may see a 
certain narrowness in the proviso which they added,— 
“instructed in the principles of the Established Church”; 
but then we are bound to take into account their point of 
view. The actual service which they rendered ought not to 
be ignored. It is scarcely reasonable to require that those 
who labour in laying the foundations should have a complete 
conception of the whole edifice that is to be reared upon them. 

It is in his fifth and sixth chapters—“ National Education 
from 1833 to 1870,” and “National Education from 1870 to 
1903”,—that Mr. de Montmorency deals with the most difli- 
cult part of his subject. We cannot speak too highly of the 
patience with which he has followed out the complicated 
details of a long, and it must be confessed a painful, story. 
Few indeed of the great names which we meet as we accom- 
pany him in his narrative receive any new lustre from what 
we read. In 1854 Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil) 
thought that a scheme which differed little from what was 
actually adopted in 1870 “ would make England a nation of in- 
fidels.’’ Two years afterwards Mr. Gladstone expressed himself 
as “ greatly opposed to the steady increase of the education 
vote,” and thought that the proposed Minister of Education 
would have “nothing to do” for his £2,000 a year. However, 
it is an ungracious task to record the limitations and errors of 
great men. It is more pleasant to acknowledge the force 
of the apologia which our author makes for Mr. Lowe, a 
statesman who never had the appreciation which he deserved, 
partly, of course, because he had a fatal ingenuity in putting 
himself in the very worst of all possible lights. 

“The Elementary Education Act, 1870, at once lifted national 
education into a larger sphere.” That is but a just tribute 
to its merits, nor is it any derogation from this praise when 
our author points out its defects. The chief of these was the 
want of a regular correlation between the elementary and 
the secondary systems of education. The School Boards, “by 
a very natural process, and by virtue of highly patriotic 
motives,” intruded into a province which did not belong to 
them. There has been so much heat, and so much unconscious 
misrepresentation of this matter, that we will quote Mr. de 
Montmorency’s excellent summing up of the case :— 

“The School Boards, indeed, made every effort to bring them- 
selves into touch with both the University and the Science and 
Art movements, and paid the fees to enable scholars to take the 
local examinations. ‘To most lawyers the position adopted by 
the School Boards seemed illegal, but the fact that the move- 
ment was widely helpful in disseminating a love for higher learn- 
ing made it difficult to attack. The position, however, had one ill 
effect, and that of a most serious character. It brought the board 
schools into competition with the endowed secondary schools, and 
the wealth of the Boards practically enabled them to dictate the 
exact ‘lines that the competition should take. In order to com- 
pete with the higher elementary schools, the endowed schools 
were rapidly being driven to adopt the higher elementary standard 
of education instead of the secondary standard. Now, this ap- 
peared to most pure educationalists—men interested in education 
per se and not in any particular form of education—dangerous, 
for it tended to substitute what Sir Joshua Fitch called a cul 
de sac education for an education that is a natural stepping stone 
between the elementary school and advanced technical or Uni- 
versity education. The advanced elementary school could give a 
child the nomenclature of cuiture, but could not give an outfit of 


ii 
efficiency. The School Boards were ready enough to take 
secondary education pure and simple, but that was clearly 

their corporate powers; so, in default of something better, the 
gave an education that had the characteristics without the a 
stance of a true secondary training.” 


The Act of 1902 should make such mistakes impossible jp 
the future. That it has created, or rather brought into 
prominence, other, and perhaps more serious, difficulties ogy 
hardly be denied. We do not propose to discuss the question. 
it must be enough to make a brief quotation :— 


“The party that from the lawyer’s point of view is wrong ig 
the tertiwm quid, which, under the name of passive resistance 
refuses to accept the decision (always open to revision) of 
Parliament on the question. The passive resister’s reply to the 
lawyer’s condemnation is not without weight: ‘If we accept 
without protest a law that we believe to be unconstitutional, we 
not only violate our conscience, but all chance of revision is gone, 
In passive resistance we find a weapon that has historical sanction 
in controversies of this type.’ That may be so, but it must be 
remembered that the use of the same weapon in support of 
denominational teaching might be justified later by the samo 
argument in the event of Parliament withdrawing the protection 
given to denominational teaching by the Act of 1902. The 
refusal to pay education rates on conscientious grounds, first by 
one party and then by the other, would certainly be very bad for 
education at large. All men have by nature a conscientious 
objection to paying rates, but the good of the country at large 
demands that in this matter conscience should be kept in check.” 


The civil strife that would ensue if all the friends of denomi. 
national education were to follow the example of the “ passive 
resister’ would be to the present agitation as a hurricane toa 
moderate breeze. 

The subject of secondary and University education we 
must leave untouched. It is treated by our author with ag 
much fulness as limitations of space permit, and with modera. 
tion and good sense. 





NAPOLEON’S VISITORS AND CAPTIVES.* 
THERE have been many ententes cordiales between England 
and France, but none so strange as that which was made 
after the Peace of Amiens, and is described in Mr. Alger's 
interesting and industrious work. For well-nigh ten years 
France and a great part of Southern Europe had been 
closed to English travellers. The “grand tour” had 
perforce been abandoned by the sons of noble houses, 
and the rich Englishmen were compelled to forego the 
pleasures which they had always songht and found in 
Paris. And then came peace, and a vast crowd followed 
Lord Cornwallis to the country so long unvisited. The 
enthusiasm was unbounded. When Lord Cornwallis went 
to the Opera, he was so profoundly affected by the scene 
that he burst into tears. A song was sung in which it was 
pointed out that if only the two ancient rivals were friends, 
no one could trouble the peace of the world. How often, 
we wonder, has this same song been heard on both sides 
of the Channel since 1801! Even Napoleon for a moment 
laid aside his hatred of England. “Iam very glad to see an 
English Minister here,” said he to Francis Jackson, who was 
acting as Chargé d’ Affaires, “it is essential to the civilisation 
of the world.” Indeed, it seemed as though either side had 
forgotten its rancour, and England proved her sympathy in 
the most practical manner. Men and women of all classes 
and all professions flocked to Paris, Peers and actors, 
Members of the Commons and men of fashion, jostled one 
another on the mail packets, which began to run on 
November 18th, 1801. Seven hundred and ninety-eight 
passengers landed at Calais in ten days, which, though now 
a usual occurrence, was then amazing. At one moment, 
we are told, there were as many as five thousand English in 
Paris. “None wanted an excuse,” as Rogers wrote on 
another occasion. “If rich, they went to enjoy; if poor, to 
retrench; if sick, to recover; if studious, to learn; if learned, 
to relax from their studies.” But whatever was the motive, 
they went, and the hotel-keepers and tradesmen of Paris 
reaped a brilliant harvest. 

Nor was the journey formidable even in those days. For 
the modest sum of £4 13s. you could travel from London to 
Paris. The passage from Dover to Calais seldom took more 
than eight hours; but the diligence from Calais to Paris could 
achieve only four miles an hour, so that the journey by 
road was a matter of two days. The smart folk, however, 
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had their own carriages, and spent money with a recklessness 
which astonished the Parisians. Lord Aberdeen, afterwards 
Prime Minister, is said to have squandered £3,000 in six weeks, 
and many wealthy merchants vied with his extravagance. 
Charles James Fox was among the first to come, and he 
received the adulation of a grateful country. When he visited 
Versailles he found his own bust piously exhibited. Napoleon 
complimented him, as the greatest man of a great nation ; and 
he, to his honour be it said, flouted the accusations which 
Napoleon brought against Pitt of complicity in the plot of 
1800. However, Mr. Alger’s list seems to include half the 
Peers and Baronets of England. Then among philosophers 
were Jeremy Bentham and Malthus; while the President of 
the Royal Academy was there with Fuseli, Flaxman, Hoppner, 
and many another. Nor were the men of letters less eager to 
renew their acquaintance with the French capital. To Paris 
came Landor, Beckford, Hazlitt, Holcroft, Thomas Hope (the 
author of Anastasius), William Combe (the author of Dr. 
Syntaz), and innumerable others. The first ambition of all 
the travellers was, of course, to see Napoleon. <A presenta- 
tion to the great man was the end of every man’s desire. And 
after Napoleon, strangely enough, it was Madame Tallien 
who aroused the greatest curiosity; and then there was 
Madame Récamier, who gave musical parties, and herself 
played upon the piano. At the theatre the tourists might 
admire Talma, Mars, and George ; and, as Napoleon insisted 
upon full dress in public, the streets and cafés were brilliant 
with uniforms. Gambling and dissipation were everywhere 
popular. “Paris,” said the Times of September 3rd, 1801, 
“onder the Regent of Orleans was not so profligate and 
corrupt as it appears to our best travellers at present. 
Gambling, debauchery, intemperance, and the insatiable 
desire after public spectacles, with all the vices in the train 
of indolence and licentiousness, form the monotonous, indis- 
criminable character of the Citizens.” No wonder the sym- 
pathisers with the Revolution were disappointed. Blood had 
been spilt, as they thought, for Liberty and the Rights of Man. 
Noble sentiments had been uttered by the thousand; and for 
what? For a season of idleness and gaiety in comparison 
with which the ancient régime might have seemed tame. 
“Republic! ” exclaimed Tom Paine in contempt. “Do you 
call this a Republic? Why they are worse off than the slaves 
at Constantinople, for they are ever expecting to be Bushaws 
in Heaven, by submitting to be slaves below; but here they 
believe neither in Heaven nor Hell, and yet are slaves by 
choice.” 

To the French mind the English visitors seemed eccentric, 
then as now. The English did not leave their nationality at 
Dover, nor could they hide their interest in what they saw as 
they walked on the boulevards. A Scotch officer made a scandal 
at the Tuileries by appearing in Highland costume. Francis 
Jackson wrote to Abbot, the Speaker, imploring him to “ ex- 
tend the efforts of your police to keep at home a parcel of 
disorderly women, who come abroad without bringing anything 
with them that does credit to the national character.” These 
women were of the highest rank and the greatest wealth, but 
Jackson thought that they did more harm to the dignity of 
England than the swindlers who followed in the travellers’ 
train. But Paris was infatuated, and took everything in good 
part. And then, in the midst of gaiety and dissipation, the 
war was renewed, and the unfortunate Britons, left in France, 
were made prisoners, and prisoners the most of them remained 
for ten years. In this matter it is difficult to defend Napoleon’s 
action, which was neither legitimate nor prudent. Yet he 
himself did not regret it. “I am sure,” said he some years 
afterwards to Lord Ebrington at Elba, “that at heart you in 
England approved me for showing force of character. Do you 
not see that I am a bit of a pirate like yourselves?” However, 
the treatment of the prisoners was very different from that of 
the visitors, who a few months ago were the fashion of Paris. 
For the prisoners were sent off to Verdun, where their only 
resource was gambling, at which pastime they are said to 
have lost £50,000 a year. But they had their revenge when 
Napoleon went to Elba, for they left Verdun in a body, 
owing, so Verdun said, £140,000, a sum which has never been 
paid, though the bill was presented as late as 1839. Mr. 
Alger has made an interesting study of an interesting subject, 
he has discovered a mass of valuable information in the 
archives of Paris, while in exploring this backwater of history 





he has shown us not a little of the main stream of events. 
And if he be in search of another fruitful subject, we should 
advise him to turn his attention to the life of Paris when the 
Allies went there, flushed with victory, after Waterloo. 





CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 
No writer is better qualified than Mr. A. G. Bradley to 
describe the Canada of to-day, and his volume deserves the 
highest praise for the thoroughness and ability with which it 
has been written and for its unflagging interest. The stay-at- 
home Briton is so justly accused of a lamentable ignorance of 
Colonial life and manners—witness the time-honoured story 
of the globe-trotter invited to an Australian country house 
who astonished his host by appearing at dinner in riding- 
breeches and explaining that he “always thought you wore 
‘em all the time, you know ”—that we should welcome the ap- 
pearance of other works of the sort dealing with the Colonies 
from a social and economic standpoint. There is so much to 
be learnt, and the average Englishman has realised neither the 
immense local patriotism nor the sensitiveness of these new 
communities, conscious, perhaps a little too conscious at times, 
of their youth, but sure of a glorious future. Even those who, 
with the best intentions in the world, came to congratulate 
and cheer the Colonial soldiers who had taken part in the war, 
and visited London at the time of his Majesty’s Coronation, 
had often the vaguest idea of who their visitors were. In this 
connection the author tells us a story which we had seen ina 
modified form in “ Mr. Dooley’s”’ last volume, and believed to 
be an extravagance of the great Irish-American humourist :— 

“A lady having examined the men of a Canadian cavalry de- 
tachment camped at the Alexandra Palace, with much of the pose 
she would assume at a Wild West Exhibition, remarked to an 
officer, ‘ Do all the tribes speak as good English as you do?’” 
But the absolute ignoramus of this type is rare, and grows 
rarer. It is to those who have some second-hand knowledge of 
Canada, and have sons whom they wish to place, that we 
particularly recommend the chapters on British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and the North-West. Mr. Bradley evidently dis- 
likes the “ dumping down” of groups of new settlers from the 
urban areas of Great Britain on the prairie: it leads, in his 
opinion, to failure and disappointment in a large majority of 
cases, The emigrant from the great cities—and even the 
townsman of Eastern Canada—is unfitted as a rule by 
temperament and experience for a country life, and the South 
Briton is not the Colonist he wasacenturyago. The author's 
remarks on emigration deserve the closest attention in view 
of the schemes now afloat for the settlement of the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal with British Colonists, and 
of the “ back-to-the-land ” movement nearer home :— 

“So far from being peasants, wedded for generations to the 
soil, and fearful of towns like the Memnonites, Doukhobors, 
Finns, or crofters, the majority of these emigrants are 
almost as ignorant of any farming life as they are of the moon. 
ereree A few of them—mechanics or farm labourers—go out 
with the intention of following their own trades, but the majority 
either have no trade, or intend to abandon it, for what seems to 
them to be the easy and pleasant life of a farmer or his assistant. 
Canadians cannot realise the mystic attraction that anything in 
the shape of an outdoor life has, in theory at least, for the 
Britisher of all classes unused to outdoor labour; and unfortu- 
nately, those who know the country only as an abstract thing of 
beauty, or a field for amusement ana relaxation, and who could 
not tell barley from rye, or a Hereford from a Shorthorn, are 
increasing throughout every class under existing conditions in 
England...... To any one who has watched these movements 
for two or three decades there is something almost pathetic in 
the simple faith of the well-meaning and evergreen philanthro- 
pist, who with light heart will dump down large groups of 
Englishmen en bloc in a district with the fond hope that they 
will stay there. It has been tried a hundred times, and may, 
perhaps, be tried another hundred, but with results wide of the 
promoter’s intentions. Other races, and even the other stocks 
of the British race, can thrive upon this herding system, but 
the South Briton never. As a breed he is no longer a successful 
tamer of solitudes, his true instincts being much more often 
townwards, though he talks to the contrary.” 

With regard to the young gentleman emigrant who goes out 
to Canada as a “farm pupil” the author is even less sanguine. 
The elaborate preparation at agricultural colleges, &c., which 
may be useful for persons who are anxious to farm on a large 
scale in England, is of little or no practical value for the 
Colonies. You cannot reproduce the atmosphere and con- 
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ditions of Canada in England; and the risk that a boy freed 
at too early an age from school restraint may acquire bad 
habits that will militate against his success as a Colonist 
must be reckoned with by the most optimistic. Above all, the 
intending emigrant must realise that he will have to work 
with his hands unless he means to give fresh point to the old 
joke of the young Englishman indignant at being set to 
harrow wheat or load hay who roundly declared that he came 
out “to learn farming, not to engage in menial occupations.” 
A boy sent straight from school to work for two or three 
years under an active Ontario farmer has a far better chance 
in the North-West than the young man who has learnt a 
smattering of English farming, and imagines that his know- 
ledge is all-sufficient for a new country, and that he can give 
the Colonial farmers useful hints on management. 

Turning to political and economic problems, Mr. Bradley 
has a firm belief that Lord Selkirk’s prophecy that the prairie 
lands of the North-West would one day hold thirty million 
people is likely to be more than realised in a not very distant 
future. These territories produce the necessities the pro- 
duction of which cin never be overdone; the peculiar condi- 
tions of light and heat give the best wheat crop in the world ; 
and even the winter, severe as it is, stimulates the Italian and 
Southern Slav settlers, to say nothing of the Anglo-Celts 
and Scandinavians. Timber and water-power are abundant, 
coal and minerals await the day when they are needed, 
and recent discoveries show that the colonisable area, instead 
of consisting of a two hundred mile wide strip north of 
the forty-ninth parallel, extends to the distant Peace River, 
five hundred miles from the United States boundary, where 
wheat can be grown as successfully as at Winnipeg. The 
“American danger,” which seems to have alarmed a few 
publicists in the last few years, appears to Mr. Bradley to 
be hugely exaggerated. Many of the emigrants from the 
North-West States are of British or Canadian origin, and all 
belong to the capable, law-abiding farming class, who are by no 
means sorry to settle in a country where even a local politician 
who used his revolver with fatal effect in a drinking saloon 
would inevitably be hanged, and where horse thieves, train 
robbers, and all the motley desperadoes who still infest the 
Western United States dare not follow them for fear of the 
omnipresent mounted police. The French-Canadian, too, if 
not as a rule an ardent Imperialist, is quite contented with 
his lot, a little suspicious of the United States, and a good 
Canadian on the whole, though of a curiously conservative— 
not to say unprogressive—type. But there are no difficulties 
such as those that beset the United States, no dangerous 
racial or social problems which may have to be solved on the 
march, and, as yet, no threatening neighbours. To whatever 
greatness Australia and South Africa may attain, Canada 
will be the white man’s Colony par excellence. 

Our author’s. description of Canadian life and scenery 
merits nothing but praise. His method is the time-honoured 
method of the guide-book. He accompanies his readers from 
one point to another between the Newfoundland lights and 
Esquimalt, and gives them the fruits of his knowledge and 
his past experience of cities and provinces in an easy, polished 
style, never diffuse and never pompous, and, above all, never 
made tedious by lists of places, persons, or dates. And here 
he gives us a hint of what the guide-book could be—and 
what the guide-book of the future will be—no colossal 
agglomeration of facts for which not one traveller in a 
thousand has any use, but a pleasant and well-informed 
travelling companion, with a sure discernment of essential 
truths. Well illustrated from photographs, well printed and 
interesting from first to last, this is by far the best descrip- 
tion of any of the great British Colonies that we have read. 
It is to be hoped that Australia and South Africa will find 
authors as capable of describing their peoples and their 
territories. 





NOVELS. 


THE CROSSING.* 
Ir is a dangerous thing for a novelist to have an historical 
purpose, for in the interests of history he is apt to forget the 
dramatic unity which is the chief end of fiction. Mr. Churchill 
has set himself the patriotic task of writing a consecutive 
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series of novels based on the annals of his own land. Richard 
Carvel was the first stage in this American epic, The Crigis 
was the fourth, and the present volume is, in point of time, 
the second. Its theme is the pressing westward of the settlers 
during and after the Revolutionary wars, the conquest of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Kentucky, and the pacific invasion of 
Louisiana in the years before Jefferson’s Louisiana purchase, 
It is a large web of history to shape into a romance, 
but Mr. Churchill, while recognising the difficulty of the 
task, seems to regret that he did not carry his narratiye 
later till the first steamboat on the Mississippi brought 
supplies to Jackson’s army in New Orleans. And herein 
lies the mistake which has prevented a fine piece of work 
from becoming a great novel. The story is hung upon the 
career of one David Ritchie, the grandson of a Scottish Rar] 
and the son of one of the Kentucky pioneers. He goes ag 
a boy with the Kentucky adventurers who, under Clark, 
conquered Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; as a young man he 
lives through the early days of the Republic and the strife of 
Jacobins and Federalists; and he finally is carried to New 
Orleans, marries a French Vicomtesse, and is present at the 
cession of Louisiana. Mr. Churchill has kept close to fact; 
most of his chief figures are historical personages; and he hag 
striven to bring into his tale every element of those confused 
and stirring years. But what is necessary for history may 
not be necessary for drama, since all history is not equally 
dramatic. David's life is too full; he ceases to be areal being, 
and becomes an historical automaton, turning up with magnifi- 
cent promptitude whenever stirring events are toward. He 
lives, again, it is true, at the close in a charming love-tale; but 
in reflecting on the whole after laying down the book we are 
conscious that there are quite a number of Mr. David Ritchies, 
and that the only one we really know is a boy who drummed 
Clark’s army to Vincennes, and in later years won the hand 
of the Vicomtesse Héléne. The rest is history, but it is mere 
surplusage as fiction. We are only too thankful that Mr, 
Churchill’s good angel prevented him reaching the Mississippi 
steamboat, for in that event we could only have thought of 
David as a solar myth., The author confesses that he “has a 
great sense of the incompleteness” of his book ; our objection 
is that it is far too complete. 

And yet with all its faults of construction it is a fine piece 
of work which Mr. Churchill nas accomplished, full of the 
breath of romance, a thing to refresh the mind which has 
sojourned among the anaemic novels of the day. The first 
half is a veritable epic,—the Odyssey of Daniel Boone 
and his comrades who led the way on the Wilderness Trail 
over the mysterious Blue Mountains to the rich land of 
Kentucky, daring much and suffering much, till the crowd of 
speculators and merchants came to reap what they had sown, 
and pushed the pioneers still further on to the North and 
West, till they met tbe old civilisations of France and Spain. 
Here, indeed, is the contrast which romance delights in, the 
strenuous, hard-bitten American adventurers and the decadent 
Latin civilisation of the South, Essential romance is in the 
love of David for the lady of the miniature which he finds 
so curiously at New Orleans, and carries with him on his 
wanderings, till by chance he meets the original. But we 
like him best in his boyhood, the tale of which is surely 
enough to take captive the fancy of any reasonable child 
to whom Indian warfare is still a cherished ambition. 
With something of Jim Hawkins, and more of his namesake, 
that other Davie of Kidnapped, he is a perfectly natural and 
convincing creation, even when he drums Clark’s weary 
troopers over the marshes to Vincennes, or shoots devastating 
Indians through the chinks of a log-house. The finest episode 
in the book is undoubtedly Clark’s Ohio campaigns, and it 
would be hard to find a more stirring adventure. Mr. 
Churchill possesses, among his many gifts, a power of 
making us see the landscape with his own eyes, an effect 
achieved not by any great subtlety of phrase, but by never 
letting us forget it. Numberless little touches throughout 
the narrative create an atmosphere which naturally and un- 
laboriously attends the drama, whether we are in the tree- 
country of Kentucky, or in the floods at Vincennes, or in 
some rich garden of the South. The characters are carefully 
studied and individualised, which is high praise in a book so 
full of figures. Nick Temple, who acts as foil to Davy’s 
caution, is a type to be sure, but also an individual; and the 
same may be said of all the pioncers, from Boone to Tom 
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McChesney, and of the French traders and habitants. Clark, 
in his youth, and a schemer and a sot in middle life, 
is a more complex figure ; but in him, and in the unhappy Mrs. 
Temple, the author is equally successful. We would also 
mention the excellent picture of Andrew Jackson, and the 
adorable Polly Ann. It is a vivid, moving tale, full of the 
authentic spirit of that adventurous time, and, even where it 
fails as fiction, it makes admirable history. There is only one 
criticism to be made. Such a narrative invites prophetical 
forecasts, and the author has been betrayed now and then 
into the patriotic fault of making some of his characters fore- 
tell the future glories of the United States. Such a trick is 
never effective in good fiction, and Mr. Churchill is far too 
competent a writer to need to descend to it. 


a genius 





A November Cry. By Frances Burmester. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co, 63.)—The author of this book very truly remarks that it is 
really two stories in one, and it must be owned that one of these 
stories is vastly more agreeable than the other. Rebecca Neave, 
the young farmer who lives alone with a woman cousin, is a very 
attractive figure, and there is a great deal of the charm of open- 
air life in the part of the book which refers to these young women. 
Becky’s love affair, too, is prettily depicted, though the dilemma 
of Dick Brittain is not quite so serious a one as he appears to 
find it. Very different, however, are the chapters which refer to 
the brothers Mayhew. They are intended to be “powerful,” and, 
as usual, “powerful ” means disagreeable, ‘Ihe two sides of the 
book jar upon each other a little, and it cannot be said to make a 
very well-constructed whole. 

A Weaver of Webs. By John Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This novel is frankly melodrama, and as such is not 
unreadable. The hero is a young Second Secretary at the British 
Embassy in Vienna, and he is, as heroes should be, a very much 
more important person than Second Secretaries are wont to be. 
The evil genius of the story is an apparently respectable gentle- 
man, who performs the réle of Cerberus, being three people 
rolled into one. He is ostensibly a Count, but in his leisure 
moments he is alternately a wicked Pasha and a brigand, whose 
performances would not disgrace Raisuli himself. The story is 
concerned with the undoing of this person by the before- 
mentioned Second Secretary, and it need hardly be said that 
after many adventures this young man finally compasses his end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The most notable article in the Edinburgh Review is that 
entitled “The Return to Protection,” in which the present 
position of the Fiscal controversy is admirably described. The 
writer shows that Mr. Chamberlain’s methods are not new, but 
identical with Mr. Gladstone’s on the Home-rule Bill. “ We 
shall hear that Retaliators and Tariff Reformers are the true 
Tree Traders, just as we were told eighteen years ago that Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers were the true Unionists.” At first 
the country was taken aback; the Chamberlain case was skilfully 
put before it at once, but it took a little time to restate the Free- 
trade position, which most people had accepted without question. 
But a year’s familiarity with the controversy has shown “how 
old and threadbare are the plausibilities which were at first 
listened to as the financial discoveries of a statesman who was 
‘up to date” ” The writer does full justice to the Imperial side 
of the Protectionist case, and it is largely on Imperial grounds 
that he rejects it. “The contentment and prosperity of the 
people of these islands are elements of great importance in the 
prosperity and strength of the Empire.” He is convinced that 
Protection has suffered a complete argumentative reverse, and 
that there is small chance of its success. “It is one thing to 
capture a caucus; quite another thing to convince a nation.” 
We are glad to sce that Professor Smart’s admirable recent work 
is praised as it deserves. “Matthew Arnold and Insularity” is 
a clever study of Arnold in his relation to foreign modes of 
thought. The writer finds hima man of ideals rather than of 
ideas, and many of his best ideas were assimilated from foreign 
sources, and were rather the offspring of esprit than of geist, 
geist being, as Goethe defined it, esprit with dme in addi- 
tion. In considering Arnold’s social philosophy, he points 
out that many of his forecasts have not been fulfilled, 
and that society has developed on lines which make much 
of his criticism irrelevant. ‘The fact is,” he concludes, “that 
Arnold’s message is one for individuals and not, as he insisted, for 
communities.” Though there is too much straining after epi- 
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gram, and in consequence occasional obscurity, it is a fresh and 
valuable paper. An instructive study of “France in Africa” 
gives a very favourable account of modern French methods of 
colonising. The difference is so radical between the new and the 
old methods that “the verdict that the French were ‘no 
colonisers, which grew out of the old system, may not im- 
probably have to be reversed in face of the new.” We would 
mention also an interesting paper on “The History of Magic 
during the Christian Era”; and an article on that remarkable 
poet-administrator, Sir John Davis. 


We have already commented on the most striking article in 
the new Quarterly, the character-study of the Czar. Another 
publicist article, but of a very different kind, is the paper 
called “India under Lord Curzon,” which attempts to give a 
succinct account of the chief achievements of Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty. On the North-Western Frontier his aim has been to 
provide tribal Militia as far as possible as frontier guards, and to 
secure the friendship and loyalty of the Amir. “The task of 
the Government of India is not one of forming a policy; that has 
long ago been settled beyond all possibility of change. To-day 
the task is one of overcoming suspicion, of inducing co-operation, 
of making fertile an alliance which has long been sterilised by 
jealousy and mistrust.” In Persia and Tibet Lord Curzon’s 
policy has been to come to a clear understanding with Russia, to 
delimit “spheres of influence,” and to insist that Russia abides 
by them. The writer deals at length with the most interesting 
question of the recent University reform, which met with so 
much opposition in the native Press, and with the new measures 
taken to provide careers for Indian Princes. He thinks that Lord 
Curzon has been especially successful in securing the loyal co- 
operation of protected chiefs. ‘“Sixty-six chiefs attended the 
Durbar of 1877. One hundred and two chiefs attended the 
Durbar of 1903. In 1877 they attended as spectators of 
an Imperial pageant. In 1903 they attended as partici- 
pators in an Imperial rite.” The general comment on Lord 
Curzon’s term of office is that “there has never been a 
Viceroy more generally respected by the whole community, 
or more thoroughly unpopular with so many particular 
sects.” Professor Ray Lankester contributes an interesting 
account of the “Sleeping Sickness,” that terrible scourge of 
West and Central Africa, the source of which scientists have at 
last located. The microbe or trypanosome is probably carried by 
the West Coast tsetze-fly, so that the sleeping-sickness becomes a 
kind of human tsetze-fly disease. “It is not at all improbable 
that the trypanosome undergoes some kind of multiplication and 
change of form when sucked into the tsetze-fly, as happens in the 
case of the malarial parasite when swallowed by the Anopheles 
gnat.” Professor Lankester thinks that white people have no 
special immunity from the disease, but that the comparative 
scarcity of its occurrence among them is due to their sensitive- 
ness to the mere touch of a fly, and the consequent precautions 
that are taken. Among other papers, we would mention an 
amusirg and appreciative review of Sir Conan Doyle’s novels, 
and a study of Herbert Spencer by Professor Pringle-Pattison, 
which seems to us the most judicious estimate we have read of 
that philosopher’s work and position. Altogether, it is an ex- 
ceptionally strong and interesting number. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








War and Neutrality in the Far East. By T. J. Lawrence, LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Professor Lawrence briefly 
relates the causes of the Russo-Japanese War, causes which may 
be shortly summarised by saying that there were two conflicting 
ambitions coming into collision in the matter of Korea, one of the 
countries which seem made to be bones of contention. Between 
such rivals it is not easy to decide; but manifestly without Korea 
Japan cannot expam, we might say, exist. The “Quarrel” thus 
disposed of, we have a careful and impartial discussion of various 
questions that have arisen. The censure of acts of hostility 
without a declaration of war is dismissed. Such things have 
often been done, and by Russia. In the matter of “Days of 
Grace” Russia has behaved with no liberality. “Forty-eight 
hours” contrasts strongly with the thirty days which the 
United States granted in the Spanish War. The duties of 
neutrals, the action, or rather the threats, of the Russian 
Government re the Times correspondent and wireless tele- 
graphy, marine mines, the use of neutral waters, contraband 
of war, and other matters of the greatest importance are 
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successively discussed. Probably the last of these is that 
which will turn out to be the most fertile of perils to peace. 
It is necessary to keep a cool head and temper while we 
read, as we now do daily, the loud cries of distress and anger 
from suffering traders. Professor Lawrence points out that our 
own definition of contraband is a very wide one. But Russia 
refuses to make the distinction on which we insist between the 
“positively contraband” and the “occasionally contraband.” 
And she has been curiously inconsistent. In 1884 she declared 
that in no circumstances would she hold coal to be contra- 
band. Now she publishes a declaration in exactly the opposite 
sense. The observations on these and kindred matters are 
especially worth consideration. On the whole, this is a most 
seasonably useful volume. 


A History of the Gunpowder Plot. By Philip Sidney. (R.T.S, 
5s.)—It is generally allowed that the attempt to relogate the 
Gunpowder Plot story to the realm of myth hasfailed. Butthere 
are many unsolved problems in this same story—as there are, 
indecd, in some of the very best attested historical narratives— 
and the subject is not by any means exhausted. One of them is: 
Who wrote the famous anonymous letter? Mr. Sidney argues 
with much force that it was, very probably, written by Garnet, 
who employed his confidante, Anne Vaux. Garnet was, by his 
own account, ina very disturbed frame of mind. Nothing was 
more desired by him than that the whole business should be 
stopped. If it succeeded, it would infallibly be condemned and 
disowned by the Roman authorities. They might be glad enough 
to appropriate the possible result—the substitution of a line of 
Kings owning the Roman obedience for one that seemed definitely 
to have disowned it—but they would condemn the means. On 
the other hand, he could not denounce the plot openly. A difficulty 
for which we see no solution, except the fact that men involved 
in great crimes often lose their presence of mind and all grasp 
of the situation, is the boldness of the conspirators in refusing 
to escape when they had good reasons for believing that their 
secret had been divulged. That Lord Salisbury was aware of 
what was going on is clear. Not to mention other proofs, it 
could not have been by chance that when Lord Mounteagle 
reached London with the letters he found the principal Ministers 
of State assembled. What should they have been waiting for late 
on Saturday night? Mr. Sidney seems to tell the story in a 
candid way, as he certainly has taken pains to make it accurate 
in all its details. Naturally he takes a severe view of the action 
of the Jesuits. Is it possible to do otherwise? That Garnet and 
Greenway knew of the plot outside the confessional cannot be 
denied. In any case, the problem is a difficult one. We must 
add, however, that we cannot open our columns to its discussion. 

Russia of To-Day. From the German of Baron E. von der 
Briiggen by M. Sandwith. (Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.)—“ Every 
year,” says our author, “there is an extension of the Empire 
amounting to 86,000 German square miles.” As a German 
square mile enormously exceeds the English measure, this 
means several Great Britains annually; but the book is full 
of big figures, and it is very difficult for a reader to keep 
an account of where he is. If we turn to the chapters on 
“Poverty and Famine” and “ Finance,” we are confronted with 
numbers and sums that stagger us. In one province where the 
normal harvest is represented by the figure 60, the actual crops 
for the decade 1883-92 were about 40, and things have not 
improved since. Huge remissions of taxes have been made, and 
large sums spent in keeping the people alive; yet the Budgets 
seem to show surpluses, which, however, do not prevent the 
almost annual loan to make both ends meet. The financial 
statistics are simply amazing. One is inclined to think that we 
are being conducted over a new and more topsy-turvy Laputa, 
We cannot help wishing, without meaning any disrespect to the 
translator, that some expert guide had been at hand. 


(Offices of the Sphere. 
to see this second specimen of Printers’ Pie, “a Festival Souvenir 
of the Printers’ Pension Corporation,” a “ picnic,” we may say, 
to which various popular authors contribute literary gifts for the 


Printers’ Pie. 1s. net.\—We are glad 


benefit of the fraternity of printers. “Gift horses” are notori- 
ously exempt from inspection; were we to be so ungracious as to 
neglect the aphorism, we should find nothing to censure. We 
should, it is true, have been just as well pleased without the 





specimen of the French drama which Mr. Bourchier has been 

good enough to contribute. It is powerful, but how any human | 
being can find a pleasure in seeing or reading such horrors 
is inconceivable. Perhaps the best thing in the book is Miss 
Braddon’s story of how difficult it is for the man who has been | 
philanthropic in theory to become philanthropic in practice when | 
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the unexpected millions drop in upon him. “The Mate’s Joka” 
is specially good. There are some excellent illustrations, ang 
the cover with the “blackbirds” coming out of their dwelli 
place we cannot praise too highly. It is the work, we see, of “R, 
Miriam Croxton.” Is caricature also one of the domains which 
woman, ever unsatisfied, is going to annex P 


Seagulls, and other Poems. By Enid Welsford. (G.P. Putnam's 
Sons. 4s. net.)—This volume, with its thousand or so lines, jg 
the work of a child. Children sometimes echo the voices they 
have heard with extraordinary accuracy. Such verse we haya 
here from time to time. But we have more. We have in “Thg 
Nursery King” a piece of genuine, ringing fun, not at all a 
common effort of juvenile genius, which loves for the most part 
factitious melancholy. We have, too, what seems to us the 
most remarkable thing in the volume, the “ Legend of Evening,” 
A mother tells her daughter the story of Trafalgar :— 

“*Twas a bitter price to pay, dear, 
*T was a bitter thing to buy ; 


But they bought the sea with their blood, dear, 
And a home in the far-off sky.” 


The thought haunts the child. 
‘“« The question she ne’er ceased asking, 
What can I do for the deep ?”— 

till she wanders down to the shore and is drowned. That looks 
like a genuine glimpse into a child’s mind. Many children have 
such fancies, but they commonly lose them when they begin to 
read. ‘There are many mute Miltons under four; one who keeps 
the early power of fancy may well prove a real genius. 


Earth's Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Duckworth and 
Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Roberts tells us that he seeks in most of his 
stories “to present one or another of the problems of life or 
nature to which, as it appears to many of us, there is no adequate 
solution within sight.” Here is an example. A pioneer farmer, 
going home, hears a cry of distress; it comes from a child, left in 
a deserted cabin, whom two panthers are “stalking.” He turns 
at the cry, sees the beasts, and after a sharp struggle kills them, 
The child is saved, but, weeks after, two dead panther cubs are 
found. “Do seek their meat from God” is the motto; and the 
problem is set forth, but not answered. One remembers the 
touch of pathos which Virgil introduces when in the comparison 
of warriors to wolves driven by the blind passion of hunger, he 
adds: “Catulique relicti Faucibus expectant siccis.” “ Within 
Sound of the Saw” is a powerful story, but with no particular 
problem. But in the story of the ewe with her lamb, and that of 
“Strayed,” where an ox is slain by a panther, the old question is 
raised again. Mr. Roberts has a keen eye for Nature and the 
pathetic and picturesque aspects of life, human or other, and he 
has drawn here a series of effective pictures. 


New Eprrions.—Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By 
Professor Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. (TT. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the first complete edition 
of Professor Villari’s great book to appear in an English form. 
The author explains in his preface the difference between this 
and the earlier editions, mutilated as they were to meet what no 
doubt seemed an imperative necessity. All the documents illus- 
trative of the text are now given, and two suppressed chapters 
are restored. We are bound to say that in a work of such 
proportions, more than two hundred and fifty thousand words, 
there was some reason for suppressing a chapter on Art, with 
which, it is conceded, Machiavelli had no concern; but that 
which gave the judgments passed on Machiavelli is another 
matter. Some additions and corrections have been made. Alto- 
gether, the publisher’s enterprise in sending out this edition at 
so very low a price is much to be commended.— Classical and 
Foreign Quotations. By Francis H. King. (J. Whitaker and 
Sons. 6s.)—This is the third edition of a good book carefully 
put together and in a creditable condition of correctness. Of 
course there is practically no limit to such a collection as this. 
If we do not see all the quotations that we expect, we have to 
remember that space is space, and that every newcomer means 
something like the exclusion of an old. A few occur to us:— 
“Difficile est laudare puerum, non enim res sed spes est”; 
“aestate pueri si valent, satis discunt”; “equi frenati auris in 
ore est.” 








(*,* Erratum.—We regret that in our last issue we described, 
owing to a slip of the pen, “The Annual of the British School at 
Athens” as “The Annual of the Hellenic Society.” The Hellenic 


: Society and the British School at Athens are two entirely distinct 


bodies. ] 





(For Publications of the Week, see page 128.) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 











RENE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
L. : v - 
GENERA FIRE. 
ACC DENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
J BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


—e 


rire & accipent | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


EstaBLisHED 1824, 


Capital—53 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F., Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord jpn lg sq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard G. Di gby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
er Sir Arthur Ellis, G.G.V.0., Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

ga Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, ee 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. — 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








“FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West | End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 


NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £8,160,000. 
ST T Tl ON Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
IN U bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E..C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE LN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .........ccccccccccccccccce-ccccccscece £2, 535, 800. 


EPPS’S Coco A Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa, and its delicious flavour, 


Cc ini it does I 
EPPS’S COCOA  aivitaice ot the Cocoa Nib, it 


And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 


the best form of Cocoa for 
EPPS’S COCOA every-day use, 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours; four 


GLOVES. _ bisi= 


page A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11id., post-free.) 


GLOVES. Quay B.S Fur for 22s. 6d, (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, Wia@more STREET, W. 














No. 48 Gracecuvrcn Street, Lonpon, E.C. 




















LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
—e j N Ss T i ay U T ] (@] N 2 £12, 2005000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kixa Wittiam Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 


CEREBOS SALT. at Table or in the 


Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are svecially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Pall Mail East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_- 
Attwood (E. L.), War-Ships, 8vo ssesessseeceecesseeseeeeecesees( Longmans) net 10/6 
Bindloss (H.), The League of the Leopard: a Novel, cr 8v0............ (Long) 6/0 
Callow (H.), Commission of H.M. Ship ‘ Royal Arthur,’ 1901-1904, er 8vo 







(Westminster Press) net 4/0 
De Benyowsky (Count), Memoirs and Travels, cr 8V0............(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Dennison (C. G.), A Fight to a Finish, cr 8vo ..... sbene ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Dilnot (F.), The Tyrants of North Hyben, er 8vo .. ecceseee (Lane) 6/0 
Farmar (A.), Placename Synonyms Classified, 8V0..........:0s0c000+ Gace) net 4/0 
Farrant (H. G.), Motor-Car Law, 12mo...............s0008 (Car Office) net 2/6 
Fordyce (E.), Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Gossman (I. H.), Inspiration in Human Life, cr 8vo.. ssee(Unwin) 6/0 
Griftis (W. E.), Dux Christus, er 8vo........ ieaseuaneay (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Gull (C. B.), Portalone: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .........ccccssseeeeeeeceeseseces (Greening) a 


Hancock (T.), The Return to the Father: Sermons, cr 8vo (S. C. Brown) 2/ 
Hastings (J.), Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V., imp 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) 28/0 





Hodgson (J. C.), History of Northumberland, Vol. VIL., 4to (Simpkin) net 42/0 
Jane (F. T.), The Imperial Japanese Navy, 8vo ....... seseeeee( Thacker) net 21/0 
Johnson (F.), The Christian’s Relation to Evolutio 8vo ...(Revell) net 3/0 


..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 








Kingsley (C. M.), Arrol’s Engagement, cr 8V0_ .........s000008 
Macdonald (L.), A Wanderer, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
Moore (A.), Archers of the Long Bow: a Novel, cr 8vo. 
Muddock (J. E. P.), In the Red Dawn: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Long 
Ostertag g 4 Handbook of Meat Inspection, roy 8vo .........(Bailliére) net 31/6 
Sinclair (J. G.), The Thistle and Fleur de Lys: a Vocabulary, cr 8vo 3/0 
6/0 





(W. Blackwood) net 

Stokes (A. G. F.), A Moorland Princess: a Novel, cr 8vo .........(Greening) 

Walters (D.), The Social Revival, cr 8V0 ..........seseeee+eee+-- (Stockwell) net 

Warden (F.), Tom Dawson: a Novel, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 

Warry (C. K.), The Sentinel of Wessex: a Novel, cr 8V0...........005 (Unwin) 
Watts (W. M.), Introduction to the Study of Spectrum Analysis, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) net 10/6 

Wheeler (S.), History of the Delhi Coronation Durbar, 4to (J. Murray) net 42/0 

Williams (D. B.), The Coronation of the Nondescript, cr 8vo (Stockwell) net 2/6 

Woman Errant (The), cr 8V0 .............0008 Gushued onecssectnabesianseneel (Macmillan) 6/0 








| | sabveammamaaal COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

Salary £300. Forty copies of applications and testimonials to be in the 
hands of the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than Wednesday, October 5th. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 





Bangor, July 20th, 1904, 
ELVINSIDE ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE MASTER REQUIRED for 
this School for next Session, beginning September 6th, 1904. Candidates 
must be qualified to teach Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics up to the 
Standard of Cambridge Scholarships. Experience and good discipline essen- 
tial; and candidates should be well abreast of the most modern methods of 
teaching the subjects. Salary offered up to £225, non-resident. No Saturday 
or Sunday work and no supervision duty.—Applications, stating age, experi- 
ence, and qualifications, and enclosing not more than four recent testimonials, 
to be sent before July 27th to the RECTOR of Kelvinside Academy, West 
View, Tennyson Avenue, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


HE ARMAGH PROTESTANT BOARD OF 
EDUCATION will shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD-MASTER 
for ARMAGH ROYAL SCHOOL, who must, under the Scheme, be a Member 
of the Church of Ireland. 
Applications will be received by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ARMAGH, 
Greenhill Killine, Co. Dublin. 


ANTED.—YOUNG LADY, having passed Examina- 

tions, to TEACH ENGLISH to a class of private pupils, in EX- 

CHANGE for GERMAN LESSONS and a good Home.—Apply, Institut 
Lanc-Reichert, Wielandstr., Dresden. 


Pee G APPOINTMENT WANTED by a 
MEDICAL WOMAN (M.B., Ch.B.); lady or child; highest references. 
—Apply, Box 31, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


MPORTANT SCHOOL TRANSFER.—Large high- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with magnificent premises, 
accommodating over 200 Boarders, fully equipped with all modern acquire 
ments, TO BE SOLD. Property valued at £27,000. Might be sold for £25,000, 
of which the greater part can remain upon mortgage. Principals only treated 
with.—The fullest particulars will be furnished in confidence by Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, HAVERHILL, SUFFOLK.— 
TO BE LET OR SOLD, VALUABLE FREEHOLD and substantially 
built MODERN RESIDENCE, with offices for professional man. Specially 
suitable for Doctor or Lawyer. Now occupied by J. L. Philipps, Esq., 
Solicitor, whose lease expires at Michaelmas.—T. H. ROSS, Oundle. 


bh BE LET, Picturesque and Historic COTTAGE on 
borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, garden, very 
low rent; a mile and a half from station.—Apply SECRETARY, National 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


H10 LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and_comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


ONDON.—YOUNG LADY wishing to continue her 

studies in London RECEIVED after the holidays in pleasant, well- 

appointed VICARAGE near Regent's Park; large garden ; large airy rooms.— 
Box 30, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW, with pleasant Residence in 
West of Scotland, WISHES ONE or TWO CHILDREN to BOARD 
with her one little girl aged six; would take entire charge of children of 
mts residing abroad; references exchanged,—Mrs, B., Ward Hill, near 
farnham, Surrey. 


AY IN COUNTRY.—Rev. J. W. Atkinson Claremont, 
Cawley Road, London, E.. URGENTLY PLEADS for HELP to give 

DAY IN COUNTRY to some of the THOUSANDS of Poor and Often 
Ailing Slum CHILDREN of East London. Their only chance of one Happy 
Holiday. Cost, including RAIL and Substantial MEAL, under ONE SHIL- 
LING PER HEAD. Every gift promptly acknowledged. Balance-sheet by 
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ORTHAMPTONS HIRE, 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, 


The Northamptonshire County Council propose to appoint a Secre for 
Education as head official of the Education Department, to advise the Educa. 
tion Committee in all matters relating to both Elementary and Higher Educa. 
tion, except legal points. Full particulars as to the existing staff, &c., will be 
furnished upon application. Preference will be given, other things being 
oun, to graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. Commencj 
should 








£500 per annum. Canvassing will disqualify. All applications (which 
should be accompanied by 50 copies of not more than three recent testimonials) 
must be received by the 31st day of a next, addressed to the Chairman . 
of the Education Committee, County Hall, Northampton, and marked on the 
outside ‘‘ Secretary.” 


County Hall, Northampton, 
July, 1904, 


y> 


By order, 
H. A. MILLINGTON, 
Clerk of the County Council, 





eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES, 





NUNEATON. 
HEAD-MASTER (Certificated).—Salary £173, rising annually by £10 to £253, 
HEAD-MISTRESS.— Salary £122 4s., rising annually by £6 to £158 4s, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS.—Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120, 
WARWICK. 
CERTIFICATED MISTRESS (to be temporarily head, but subsequently 
under a male Head-Master).—Salary £132 4s., rising annually by £6 to £156 43, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS.—Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120, 
a. on prescribed form by return to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 
arwick, 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE 
at BRIERLEY HILL. 

Candidates must be registered (or qualified by education and experience for 
registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register, 

Salary £225, rising to £250, per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than August 6th, and can 


be obtained trom 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A.,, 
County Education Offices, Stafford, 
July 19th, 1904, 


ILGALA, near BIDEFORD, N. DEVON.—The Misses 
DAWSON RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS for Board and 
Education. Home life. Individual supervision and attention. Bracing situa- 
tion near Westward Ho! Hockey, cricket, swimming, dancing, Swedish 
drill, riding. Good masters.—Prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


Ss"; AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 
Large country house in beautitul grounds, only-9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, © near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 
with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received. Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils, 
EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal--Miss TULLIS, 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 


I Paget pet ee (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 
ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 
facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physical culture, Fieldtor 
games.— Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, ke. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Ske DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. , 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Statf of Visiting aud Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 
follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


S*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION HELD EVERY TERM, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 















































Chartered Accountants to every donor, 





Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
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URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


C* 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING LLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

re; for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Boy The oak of the College is carried on‘in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzx £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
ioh- Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
Ph a go the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fen £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 
Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
ractical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. : 
The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 


, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


i: 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCE. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 

















Committee of Manag t-—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

ThisSchoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand ‘<< grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 25rd, 1904. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy, who have been Pupils in the School. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


‘HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
* Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 

AKY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 

LONDON. pa ma re J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 

fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 

Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
J) WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 














St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Lan; 
pe pone on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to coe 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent ongeeceeetins for elder girls to cialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare ior a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincyaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
\O_ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liv. 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to becomie Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
: Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete. 
Prospectus on application, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annua! Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from. sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 
or Modern Edneation. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. Vacancies in three boarding houses. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


TMHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles, a: Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY l4th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th. are eligible. as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 
without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,— 
Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


Vi eee CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER l5rz. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER léru. 
Apply, Bev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


















































ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
»J for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


St. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 








For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 

Coenen are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
es, 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
; For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 guineas per annum, ONE WARDEN’'S 
EXHIBITION value 50 guineas) THREE MINOR EXHIBITIONS value 
30 guineas. will be COMPETED FOR at the College on July 27th, 28th, 29th. 
—For further information, apply to the WARDEN. 








ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 








vel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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EPALT SST y OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Faculties— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TEAINING OF TEACHERS, 





Schools of— 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 

The Session 1904-5 commences October 3rd, 1904. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for Women with 
a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

iraduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take 

a Master’s Degree. ’ . 

Syllabuses with all information will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY. 
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jENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 


TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Coanieates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 
years of age. 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 

ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 

Full iculars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

eae of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
athletic ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE, 

J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 
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Re rAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. q 
‘ Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forest Branch, 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonistate, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEG. NS TUESDAY, October 11th, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for futurg 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


IESBADEN.—Mrs. ALBISSER RECEIVES a few 

YOUNG LADIES of good family wishing to finish their Educatiog 

abroad. Special facilities for the acquisition of Modern Languages. Music 

(Pianoforte, Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Ensemble playing). Practical 

lessons in Housekeeping. Tennis Court. First-class dolneuneta given and 
required.—Full particulars from Mrs. ALBISSER, Ringkirche 4, Wiesbaden, 


ADD HELM, BERN E~ 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish. 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 

| PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 

High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a fow 

minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches, 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—App! 

PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. ‘ 


| age meee FRENCH UNIVERSITY WANTS to 

TRUST his SON (aged 15, knowing English fairly well) to ENGLISH 

FAMILY, for two months; would take English boy in exchange; good 

° sagem nd to learn French,—Apply to Mr. Dubus, Professor, Avenue Kléber, 
o-les-Bains. 


RANCE,. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad, Best 
English references.—Full details from Mule. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 


ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaine. 
bleau.—Mademoisel!le QUETIN (Protestant) desires to RECEIVE into her 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfocting 
their education iu the French Language and Literature. Other studieg 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. 


























ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded September, 1904:— 

St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60 a year for three years, extendible 
to five years. 

School Scholarship, value £30. 

Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DUBE AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE.—Publie 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education, 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15, Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
ined, and good rN at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
rospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

—— BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 

Golf, &c. 




















ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts an@ 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPIE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


COLE DE L'iLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


4 DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


N RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 

STREET, W. Hours ten to four—For GOVERNESSES, House- 
keepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. In placing ladies Mrs. Richmond's 
aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually suited and 
which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who. 
has head a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 
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Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 

ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 











AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 30th, 
DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 


in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


H.™5: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H, W. BROADBENT, R.N.B. 
Bock Ferry, Cheshire, 




















. Strand, London, W.C, 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME: 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _ Preliminai 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
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DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians npn: Reagan information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or irls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
who fornal establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp., red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Pre aratory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
U siversity, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Errineering, Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. 
’ J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
Aselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Termg 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hiil, 


London, E.C. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
O Old Pictures, Ola China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send partieulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Hast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed i of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LiFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Yommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839 ; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. — Highest Prices Paid for First 

Editions of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Freer; Presenta- 

tion copies of esteemed Authors; Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Alken, 

Rowlandson. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased or ex- 
changed, Catalogues free. HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Fuper Beck, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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(J, ?. B—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, Kc. 






















* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
July 28.... ‘EMPRESS OF JAPAN’... Aug. 15] Japan. 
Aug. 3 .... *M{OWERA’. sessseseerees, AS. 19] Australia. 











* Inclusive fares v ork or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL 'TO CANADA. 
First Cabiu, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3, 
§.S. ‘MILWAUKEB’ (freight only) .........csceeses 7,323 tons ......0 . July 26 
6S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) ......... 7,302 CONS... .ese00 Aug. 2 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (uear Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C, 


oe ae TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTBA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 ro £18. 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Closs, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 8S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. ; 
210 10s NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Leaving Hull 
July 23rd and August 6th on S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ 5,274 tons, h.p. 4,000. 

£13 13s, NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, August 20th. 

£10 10s, KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. September 7th. 
Following similar route to that taken by His Majesty after the Coronation. 

& 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation aud 2nd class return ticket. 

Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 




















THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 








For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


To Land Companies, Educational Societies, Institutions, Religious Com 
munities, Medical Associations, and others. 

SUFFOLK, within easy reach of Felixstowe and Aldeburgh. 

An exceptionally valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, comprising in all about 
1,300 acres of rich pasture, fertile, arable, and good heath land, situate at 
Hollesley Bay, within a short drive of the market town of Woodbridge and 
Melton Stations, on the Great Eastern Railway, with capital access to 
Ipswich, London, and the Midlands, and close to the proposed Hollesley 
Station on the projected Light Railway from Bawdsey to Woodbridge. 
The property comprises the very extensive and well-arranged premises 
well known as 

The COLONIAL COLLEGE, having accommodation for some 75 Resident 
Students, with large Staff, situate in most charming pleasure grounds 
and gardens. Also 

HOLLESLEY GROVE, comprising a eomfortable old-fashioned house, also 
with very attractive pieasure grounds, extensive sets of farm buildings, 
together with stabling, a large model dairy and creamery, 23 convenient 
cottages, and a valuable brickfield. The Estate, which is well-timbered, 
offers as a whole an exceptional opportunity to Educational, Religious, or 
Medical bodies for acquiriag a compact property, with immediate 
possession, pleasantly situate in a charming picturesque aye of Suffolk, on 
gently rising ground, overlooking the sea, with the benefit of the healthy 
invigorating breezes from the North Sea, together with extensive premises 
which could be utilised as College, Convent, Convalescent Home, or Sana- 
torium. The ow also comprises many most attractive and advan- 
tageous sites for the erection of superior private residences.—Messrs, 


AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 
s GALSWORTHY, and CO. 
have received instructions to offer the above valuable PROPERTY for SALE 
by AUCTION, at the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich (unless previous! 
disposed of by private treaty), on Tuesday, 9th August, 1904, at 3 o’cloc 
precisely, in its entirety as one lot, and if not then sold, in several lots. Par- 
ticulars, plan, and conditions of sale may be obtained of Messrs. HOLLAMS 
SONS, COWARD, and HAWKSLEY, Solicitors, 30 Mincing Lane, London 
E.C.; Messrs. BLYTH, DUTTON, HARTLEY, and BLYTH, Solicitors, 11¢ 
Gresham House, London, E.C.; Messrs. JOHNSON, WEATHERALL, and 
STURT, Solicitors, 7 King’s Bench Walk, London, E.C., agents for Messrs. 
BROOMHEAD, WIGHTMAN, and MOORE, Solicitors, Bank Chambers, 
George Street, Sheffield; Messrs. BOND and SON, Land Agents, Surveyors 
&e., Butter Market, Ipswich ; at the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich ; at 
the principal hotels in the neighbourhood ; and of Messrs, FAREBROTHER, 
ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, London, E.C,. 


SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION, 
READING. 


Situate about 5 minutes’ walk of the Electric Tram Route and within 
15 minutes of the Railway Stations, 








Sale by Auction, in lots, of the imposing and substantially built 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
known as 
“PARK HOUSE,” 
PARKSIDE ROAD, READING. 

It is surrounded by its own magnificently timbered Grounds, and containing 
ample accommodation for a School, Institution, or other large establishment ; 
excellent Kitchen Garden well stocked with fruit trees, range of Glasshouses, 
Stabling, Gardener’s Cottage. Also several 

VALUABLE BUILDING SITES, 
Situate in the Parkside Road and Southcote Road West, the whole 
embracing au area of about 
SEVEN ACRES. 

Possession on completion of the Purchase, 
er: NICHOLAS, DENYER, and CO. 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the 
Queen's Hotel, Reading, 


on THURSDAY, August llth, 1904, 
at 3 o’clock precisely. 


Particulars, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. H. 
and C, COLLINS, Solicitors, Friar Street, Reading ; and (with orders to view) 
of the AUCTIONEERS, Station Road, Reading ; 43 Pall Mall, London, S.W. ; 
Tunbridge Wells aud Tonbridge. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 50,000,000. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| x y ; 
weekly exchange of books at the houses B.B.—Two ike Three Fricads — 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Mouthly Lists of Pooks gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. LONDON. 

















Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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WHITEWAY’S 
DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


Highest Medical Recommendation for Gout, Rheumatism. 


As supplied many members Royalty; Exclusively to House of 
Lords; by Appointment to House of Commons; to Princes 
Restaurant, Savoy, Claridge’s, Berkeley, &c. 





“Guarantees brands and publishes analysis.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 
“ They are absolutely pure and well matured.”—Sketch, 





Sample Cases selected Sweet, Medium, Dry, or either :— 
2 doz. champagne quarts or 3 doz. pints, 21s.; or half quantity, 
10s. 6d., bottles and cases included. Casks, 6 gallons, 10s, 6d., or 
14 gallons, 21s. ; casks lenj three months free. 
All carriage paid. 


WHITEWAYS, The Orchards, Whimple, Devon; 
or 22 and 23 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.W. 
TELEPHONE 173 HOP. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
43d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per oz.; ?1b. Tins, 1/8. 


iS 


BUDGET, 1904. NO ADVANCE IN PRICES of 


LEA’S 


LEA’S 
LEA’S 


SWASHBUCKLER (4 223.¢ 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 


WASSAIL 


INDIAN FAKIR 


TOBACCOS 
TOBACCOS 
TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sam; 
Per lb, ie, 


6/8 1/11" 
7/4 2/1 ws 
7/4 2/1 3 
8/- 2/3 rm 
9/= 2/6: wt 
10/- 2/9 2 


mild, cool 


The mildest 
pipe tobacco 
made, 
Medium. 
Delightfully 
cool, 
Quite a new 

vour. 


Medium fia- 
vour, unique 
aroma. 

A peculiar, 
fascinating 
tobacco, 


NOTE __Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lfetime’s study and experiencg 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 


sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


“5 


BANKERS: 





Market Street, 


Manchester. 


MANCHESTER aND LiIvERPOOL DISTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 


Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





of 


MEDOC. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


light Dinner Wine. 
Paid-up Capital .........sessesesseeeee2+-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ...........s0ecee cee see eee eee 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


prices, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£101 
5 


bottle, 








Quarter-Page 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column 
Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page 0 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


gher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 
found very superior to 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kauway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


wine 


17/6 9/9 





Inside Page ...ccccccccccceces 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 78. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 


The ONLY 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


PENS. 


Paris, 1900. 





14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
188. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net 





Baker.” 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


JULY, 1904, 
ConTENTS. 
Man’s PLace In THE UNIVERSE. 
CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. 
BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE, 
EnGuiso Poetry FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEM, 
Reicious Liserty In AMERICA, 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
Buppuist Inp1A, 
THE CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS—THEB 
HistoricaL Vatvuez. III, 
TrRotTH In History. 
THe NEw SaYInGs oF JESUS, 
Canon Henson’s APOLOGIA, 
SHort Notices. 
London: Sportiswoone & Co., Ltd. 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 
Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
ublishers. 


No. 116. Price 6s, 





NOW READY. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


Of Social, Industrial and Educational 
Questions affecting Women. 
Started in 1858 as Englishwoman's Journal. 


“The Review endeavours to collect, quarter by 
quarter, all that is of most value for reference and 
record in regard to the work of women in all parts 
of the world. 

Miss EDITH HARE, Sec., Office of the English- 
woman's Review, 22 Berners Street. London, W.; and 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


One Shilling. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £10. 
Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 








Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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tT, FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY. 
A BACHELOR IN ARCADY. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Author of “ Through Sorrow’s Gates.” Cloth, 6s, 
Presentation Edition, 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXISTENCE. 


Its Mystery, a. and Comfort in the Light of 
Aryan Wisdom. 
By MANMATH ©. MALLIK. 


6d, This book seeks to indicate the method by which the 
Demy Bre, 106. mystery of Life may be solved. 














A NEW NOVEL. 


THE SENTINEL OF WESSEX. 
By C. KING WARRY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


INSPIRATION IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ISABELLA H. GOSSMAN. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








A WANDERER, and other Poems. 
By LEILA MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 








A STANDARD BIOGRAPHY. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Professor VILLARI. Popular Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN TANNER’S LANE. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, London, EC. 


TWO RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 
A NOVEMBER CRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Jobn Lott’s Alice,” 


Outlook.—"* The rustic story is told with unrelenting and convincing strength 


to its tragic culmination.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—"' A novel remarkably out of the common,,,,,,.A 
book to be heartily recommended.” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 

Week's Survey.—** A romance full of stir and incident, of love-making and of 
Court life, as well as the intrigue of war. It is in the vein of Dumas; and the 
Chevalier is worthy of his pen.” 
are Chronicle, —‘“ The book is one which when once taken up cannot easily 

put down,’ 

Dundee Advertiser.— One lays the novel aside with regret, for its personages 
and scenes are singularly fascinating.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








MONOCHROI= COPIES 
BY TE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE C4‘:30N PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Bpectnens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“The pioneers in their own particular class. "Westminster Gazette, 
** Better guide books have néver been written than those in the new series of 
Murray’s Handbooks,” —British Weekly. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


SWITZERLAND. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, 
REMODELLED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
With 84 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown 8vo, 
PRICE 10s. 


In this Edition the scheme of the Handbook has been entirely recast, and 
the Text has been thoroughly revised and very langely rewritten by the most 
competent authority. The work is now comprised in a single volume, which, 
while being more convenient to handle, contains as much useful matter as the 
former edition in two volumes. The information regarding Hotels, Railways, 
Diligences, &c., has been carefully brought up date; and the Maps have been 
revised and increased in number to keep pace with the recent rise in public 
favour of fresh districts. 


> 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE. Fourth 
Edition, Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. Edited br Joun W. 
Wa ker, F.S.A. 670 pp. (thin paper), 28 Maps and Plans, ciown 8vo, 14s, 
“No tourist in Yorkshire who wishes to see all that is to be seen, and to 
have a well-informed appreciation of what he sees, should be without this 
Handbook.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. Eighth 
Edition, Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited by 
Scott Moncrierr Penney, M.A. 590 pp. — paper), 57 Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

“ Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.”—Scotsman, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. Edited by Joun Cooxe, M.A. (Dub.) 
615 pp. (thin paper), 43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 9s. 

** The very best guide to Ireland.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
** Indispensable to the traveller in Ireland,” —Daily Chronicle, 





A COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OF MURRAY'S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
yo ee with Specimen Map and Plan, will be sent on receipt of 
@ post-car 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the: King. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 409. JULY, 1904, 8v0, 6s. 


I, FRANCE IN AFRICA. 
II. THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Ill, LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 
IV. THE HISTORY OF MAGIC DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 
V. ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
VI. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND INSULARITY, 
Vil. THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 
Vill. THE PATHWAY TO REALITY, 
Ix. SIR JOHN DAVIS. 
X. THE LIQUOR LAWS AND THE LICENSING BILL, 
XI. THE RETURN TO PROTECTION, 


London : 











THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 75. JULY. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University 


Oxford, 
ConTENTS. 
1, ARTICLES. 
THE EARLY NORMAN CASTLES OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. E. 
ArmiTaGE. Part II. 
CHARLES I. AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By Wrirtuu™ 
Foster. 


CLARENDON’S ‘‘HISTORY OF THE BEBELLION.” By C. A. 
Firts, LL.D. Part II. 

FREDERICK YORK POWELL. By RoserrS. Bart. 

2, NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

Sources of the Early Patrician Documents. By Prof. Bury, LL.D.— 

Robert Baston’s Poem on the Battle of Bannockburn. By the Bev. 

W. D. Macray, D.Litt.—Correspondence of Humphrey, Duke of 

Gloucester, and Pier Candido Decembrio. By Dr. Mario Borsa.— 

Correspondence of Archbishop Herring and Lord Hardwicke during 

the Revolution of 1745. By BR. Garnett, C.B., LL.D,—And others. 

3. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

4. NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


call 


OW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 
Translated from ~ Italian of Lewis CorNnaro. 














74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6, 





Fourth Edition, 
s. 2d., postal order or stamps. 
Editor, C. F. CARPEN TER, Bishop’s Teiguton, South Deron, 
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MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


_ “The most interesting publication that has appeared for some 
time in connection with the Far Eastern struggle.” 

—MORNING POST. 

“Quite fascinating reading, Indeed, it would have been difficult 

to pack into a volume of the same size more illuminating material 

for the understanding of the present situation in the Far East.” 

—SUNDAY SUN. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON MANCHURIA., 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


Being Letters from Manchuria written during the Autumn of 1903. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Infinitely superior to most of the work on the Russians in Manchuria 
which has been Mr. Weale is perfectly just, and holds the balance 
even.”—Athenzum, 

“Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be pronounced to be the most 
complete and illuminating that has yet appeared on the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria.”—Daily News. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By Sterxen Gwynn. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Exmy 


Lawless. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 
“‘Miss Lawless has arawn a most acceptable portrait of a delightful 
woman.”—Standard. 





THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY & ANALYSIS 
OF OILS, FATS, & WAXES. 


By Dr. J. Lewxowirtsca, M.A., F.I.C., &c. In 2 vols., with 53 Illustrations 
and numerous Tables, Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 





SELECTED SERMONS OF JONATHAN 
EDWARDS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. H. Norman GARDINER. 
16mo, Is. net. 


DUX CHRISTUS: an Outline Study of Japan. 


By Wittiam Exuiot Grirris. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 
1s. 6d. net. 








AUGUST NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is, 4d. 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME.—II. By Anprew D. Wuire. 
SUMMER SPLENDOR OF THE CHINESE COURT. By Minnie Norton 
ooD. 


Price 1s, 


THE SEA-WOLF.—VIII, A Story. By Jacx Lonpon, 
LOMBARD VILLAS. By Epirx Warton. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Price ls. 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
ELINOR ARDEN, ROYALIST. Serial Story. By Mary Constance Du 
Bots. 


A SUMMER’S DAY AT INNSBRUCK, Sketch. By Cuartorrte C, Parsons, 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farsron. 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmrn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem ap ome Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstatt's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814 ; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poew, 1832 ; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£5for Poems by Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 
1813; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 1820; Masque of Anarchy, 1832; 
Shelley’s Birds of Egypt, 1872 ; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All 
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Are you a Country Dweller? 
Are you a Gardener? 
Are you a Lover of Horses? 
Are you a Game-Preserver ? 
Are you a Shooting Man? 
Are you a Hunting Man? 
Are you a Fishing Man? 
Are you a Yachting Man? 

Do you prefer Outdoor Life to Indoor Life? 


IF YOU CAN ANSWER ANY OF THE 
ABOVE QUESTIONS IN THE AFFIRM. 
ATIVE, YOU SHOULD READ TO-Day’s 
ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal illustrated Country-House Paper. 


IT CONTAINS the following Articles, amongst numerous 
others of deep interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers~ 


A MARVEL OF JULY. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION—Is there a Remedy? 
By H. C. Davipson. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS OF LAW: the Case of Rooks. 


FROM THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT: “La Femme 
de Son Mari.” 


LIVING THE LAZY LIFE. By C. J. Cornisu. 
ESSEX: an Underrated County. 

THE HYDRANGEAS. A New and Profitable Industry, 
COLONIALS AT BISLEY. 

THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE CONTEST. 

TRIALS OF POINTERS AND SETTERS ON GROUSE. 
THE PARK ROYAL MYSTERY. By “ Home Counrms,” 
PROVINCIAL versus ROYAL SHOWS. 

THE NEW AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 

MOTOR TOPICS: Tyres and Accidents. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES: the Development of 
Films. 


HUNTING: Some of the Young Entries. 
YACHTING: the Ingomar-Navahoe Foul. 


POLO: End of a ©:cmarkable London Season. 

&c., &e. 

ACROSTIC, PHOTOCTAPHIC, 
AND 


ote Dat woes 


woe te Shue 


PRIZES. 


The above are but a few of the many 
Articles which appear in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


Published To-day, Price Gd. 





lst eds. of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; 
highest prices. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Messrs. MET 
public or private 
to subscribers. ] 

The First Book is 

ublished, an 
pepe be raised to £3 3s, net. 

The Second 
this is d bef ; 
and will be issued at similar prices. 


The prices of all will be raised after publication. 


Book will be the FOURTH FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, reproduced in exact facsimile. 
£3 13s. 6d. net before issue, and will be raised after publication to #4 4s. net. ‘he other Three Folios are in active preparation, 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


HUEN are publishing magnificent Reproductions of some rare and costly Books indispensable to every well-ordered 
library. These Editions are limited in the number of copies printed, and they are offered on specially favourable terms 


PARKINSON'S PARADISUS-—the noblest book on Gardening in the English language. This has now 
d the subscription price (30s. net) is raised to £2 2s. net. The remaining copies are steadily disappearing, and the price 


The price of 


The Third Book is the beautiful HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI—the most famous book of Aldus’ famous press, The 


price is £2 9s, net before publication, and £3 3s. net afterwards. 
Plates. The price is 

Prospectuses of a 
the chief Booksellers’. 


The Fourth Book is PuGIN and RowLanpson’s MICROCOSM OF LONDON, in three volumes, with over 100 fine Coloured 
£2 2s. net before issue, and £3 3s. net afterwards. 
ll these Books can be obtained from Messrs. METHUEN, and the Books can be seen at their Offices or at some of 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


ARLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Fiera, M.A., and 
acres y Ahem se by Mrs. S.C. Lomas. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

This Edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the 
addition of numerous new Letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many 
errors which recent research has discovered. ; 

“This edition is a monument of sound scholarship and sound judgment 3. no 
other should henceforth be used as a text-book in our schools and universities, 
and no other will be read by | — pe pe art Re gene he accurate know: 

? ? : na 
a nee —Meacheder Guardian, 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Lady AMHERST oF 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some of which are in Colour, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book concentrates the history of Egypt into one volume. The Nile 
gources and the country through which they pass are described, and the rulers 
traced from the Predynastic kings to the present Khedive, with an outline of 
the Soudan war. The manners and customs of the ancient and modern people 
are portrayed, Christianity is followed from its birth, and recent discoveries 
concerning the Israelites in Egypt are described. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By the Right Rev. Abbot 
Gasquet, 0.S.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books, 

“The publishers have been fortunate in securing the services of the Kev. 
Dr. Cox, one of the most learned and painstaking of antiquaries, as general 
editor of the series, and they have been equully tortunate that a subject such 
as monastic life should have been dealt with by Abbot Gasquet, than whom 
there is no greater authority....... The learned abbot has throughout written 
his history in a popular and attractive manner. He is never wearisome, 
but, on the contrary, invariably entertaining, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, always informing.” —Lirmingham Post, 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE in ENGLAND. 


By B, C. A. Wrnpie, D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, [The Antiquary’s Books. 


A MODERN LEGIONARY. By Joun Patrick Lz Porr. 


Crown 8yvo, 63, 

“The author tells the story of life in the French Legion from the inside, 
serving years in Algeria and Tonkin. The story of his adventures is intensely 
interesting, not only because of his lively style, but because of the strange 
world in which he found himself.” —Star. 

“The writer's experiences are graphically told and thoroughly interesting.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A MODERN JOURNAL. By Grevitte Minor. Edited 
by J. A. SpPeNDER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This diary appeared in the pages of the Westminster Gazette, where it 
attracted considerable attention. It purports to tell the inner history of the 
Cabinet struggles and resignations of 1903-4, aud describes the political cur- 
rents of these exciting days. 

“ This diary should receive a hearty welcome from all who are interested in 
the surface and cross currents of politics; the gossip of the smoking-room, 
the clash of personalities, the prophecies of future change, some fulfilled, 
some wofully miscarrying....... Marked ability, humour, good temper, and 
acute criticism.”"—Daily News, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


By T. D. Atkinson. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This History is intended for the use of those who have no previous know- 
ledge of the subject. It consists of, first, what may be called the Grammar of 
Architecture, that is, a description of the various styles from Saxon times 
to 1800; and, secondly, an account of particular classes of buildings— 
churches, religious houses, and private houses. There are many illustrations, 
chronological tables, a glossary, and a general index. 

“A quite admirable introduction. Altogether excellent and useful.” 

—Academy. 





THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cuarnes Dickens. 


With the 43 Iliustrations by Seymour and Puiz, the 2 Buss Plates, and 
the 32 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surrees. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by Joun Leecu. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
VELASQUEZ. By Wi.rrep Witzerrorce and A. R. 


GILBERT. With 30 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“The two writers have done their work well, and have presented in a read- 
able and instructive form what is known of the life of this celebrated artist,” 
—Scotsman, 


REMBRANDT. By Mrs. E. A. Suarp. With 40 Illus- 


trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


MINING AND MINING INVESTMENTS. By “A. 
Morn.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
“ The author has admirably performed his task, and it only remains for the 
public who read its maxims to avoid many of the pitfalls associated with 
mining investments,.”’—To-Day. 


THE MONEY MARKET. By F. Srraxer, Assoc. of the 
Institute of Bankers, and Lecturer to the London Chamber of Commerce. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

** The exposition of the somewhat complicated affairs of the money market 
is ample, though concise.” —World. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF HEAVENLY WISDOM. 


Selections from the English Mystics. Edited by Miss E. C. Grrcory. 
Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 
“* Edited in a rare and sympathetic spirit, and containing nearly two hundred 
of the jewels of thought of English mystical writers.’’—Scotsman, 


FICTION. 
A WEAVER OF WEBS. By Joun Oxenuan, Author 


of “ Barbe of Grand Bayou.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is extremely fascinating and remarkably well told and 
illustrated.” —Outlook, 
‘*A polished piece of work. High life, diplomacy, brigandage, romance, 
furnish ample material for a stirring story.”"—Liverpool Post. 
‘* The characters are well drawn and talk wittily ; the hero and heroine are 
delightful ; the movement of the story never flags.’’—Shegield Telegraph, 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriom Warson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tt is romance all through, fine romance. Mr. Marriott Watson has given 
us an excelleut specimen of the historical novel of romance. Here is 
splendid material for romance, and Mr. Watson has not failed to set it forth 
splendidly.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By Pavun Warneman, 
Author of ‘‘A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A romantic love idyll portrayed with the author’s usual life-like touch.” 
‘A delightfully told love story of Finland.”—Outlook. —Daily Telegraph. 
“The quiet tones and subdued colours of the setting which the author 
throws round his pretty love story are full of quality and refinement.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Nothing could be more graphic and picturesque than Mr. Waineman's 
sketches of forest, river and fjord, Rose-Marie, the heroine, is a charming 
figure.”—Notts Guardian, 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Acyes Groziek HERBERTSON. 


Crown vo, 6s. 

‘It is a clever picture of a friendless soul in an alien land hungry for 
sympathy and understanding. Written with great clearness and distinctly 
attractive.”—Morning Leader. 

‘“OF this book we cannot speak too highly. It can be picked up and read 
over and over again, alike with pleasure and profit. A thoroughly clean, 
clever novel.”—Morning Advertiser. 


SPINNERS OF LIFE. By Vance Tuompson. 
8vo, 6s. 
i powerfally written story.”—Outlook. 
“The story is carried out with considerable ingenuity.”—Daily News. 


THE O’RUDDY. By Sreruen Crane and Rosert 
Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A gorgeous story, full of the happiest and most careless spirit of adventure, 
An excellent piece of work.’’—Morning Leader. 

*‘ An absorbing and amusing story of love andadventure. There is a dash of 
D’Artagnan about the O’Ruddy, which makes him a picturesqne and attractive 
figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


THE HERON’S TOWER. By Emmy Gurarp. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


A WINTER'S TALE. By M. E. Many. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. By Apbetine Serceant. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Huan 
Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 63, 
“‘ The stories are charmingly written and full of colour. Mrs. Fraser has a 
simple art which is at its best in the simple description of a scene.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
‘‘ The stories are deligh tiul, being both interesting and charming.” 
Morning Leader, 


Crown 
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**A novel which is an event.”—WORLD. 
*“One of the most remarkable novels of the year.”—DAILY NEWS, 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 


By W. B. 


MAXWELL. 


6s. 


Daily News.—“ One of the most remarkable novels of the year. The story is original and arresting...... the detailed work of 
dialogue and description extraordinarily finished and secure......Of many novels by authors hitherto almost unknown, few have mad 
so deep an impression as this for sincerity, insight, and dramatic handling of situations.” ° 

St. James’s Gazette.—“ This is a remarkable novel—one of the most remarkable of recent years. Mr. Maxwell has imagination: 
he has a keen eye for human emotion, for the pathos of life and the comedy. And with it all a sense of proportion and the power of 
arrangement which have enabled him to produce a four-square and powerful piece of work...... It is a strong book and a fine book” 

Athenzum.—“A powerful and dramatic story. It has fire, sincerity, enthusiasm, and high-strung emotionalism......It is a stron 
story, and well told. It has all the elements of drama in it and should be popular.” 8 

World.—* As absolutely sincere as it is purely original...... This writer’s book will force recognition from the thoughtful and the 
competent...... Mr. Maxwell’s fine romance of conviction, enthusiasm, and self-immolation...... A novel which is an event.” 

Vanity Fair.—“The literary event of the year, so far at least as fiction is concerned, has arrived. In the months still to come, it 


is unlikely that any novel of such quality as marks ‘The Ragged Messenger’ will make an appearance. 


Such books only come at 


considerable intervals; and it is easy to recall...... several novels which have been generally greeted as belonging to this band of the 
elect in recent years, yet which would make a very poor showing alongside Mr. Maxwell’s semarkable work, in the judgment of any 
discriminating reader...... Deep knowledge of the human heart and the ways of the world is stamped on every page. Mr. Maxwell's 
talent for characters combines with his strong instinct for dramatic situation to produce some passages of marvellous power...... This 
most enthralling and powerful story—the most serious and notable attempt at a novel reaching to the heart of modern life that hag 


been offered to the public for many a day.” 








GIOVANNI COSTA ¢ his Life, Work, and Times. 


By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 21s. net. 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Scotsman.—“‘ This noble and devoted man—patriot and artist—has found an 
admirable biographer, who now in this volume puts his achievements...... 
before the English public in a......convincing and interestiag manner.” 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 








By JOHN H. INGRAM. With many Illustrations, 12s. 6d, net. 
Standard,—“ A deeply interesting biography.” 
THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY.. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“‘ Graphically written, with some excellent illustrations, 
and bears the impress of first-hand knowledge of many of the scenes described.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ Among the most remarkable, the most learned, and 
the most fascinating eommentaries on the inner personality of Shakespeare 


ed.” 


that have yet appeared. 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Vols. I. and II. Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. Each 8s. 6d. net. 
Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the first six 
books of tne Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
The first two volumes of the “‘ English Library.” 
Outlook.—“‘ The publisher is to be congratulated on the form he has given 
this book.” 


By the late SAMUEL BUTLER, 


Author of “‘Erewhon,” “‘The Way of All Flesh,” &., &, 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6s. 


THE PRIZE: Social Success. 


By F. C. CONSTABLE, Author of ‘‘ Morgan Hailsham.” 5s. net. 
wns Telegraph.—‘' A very clever and biting essay on some of our social 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ Undine,’’ &., &c. 3s. 6d. net, 


Globe.—‘‘ Mr. Courtney’s collection of essays will supply many people with 
information and ideas to which they have hitherto been strangers,’ 


A NEW MORALITY. 


By ARTHUR TIDSDALL TURNER. 2s, 
A Treatise, logical and philosophic, on the Problem of Evil. 


WHAT IS ART? 


By LEO TOLSTOY. With an Introduction by AYLMER MAUDE. 
Popular Edition. 1s. net, 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Whoever is really conversant with Art, recognises in it 
the voice of the master.” 






























AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


By JOHN SWEENEY, late Detective Inspector, Ne 
Edited by FRANCIS RICHARDS, ’ j 1 wena bani 
Herein are related the experiences of Mr. Sweeney as a constable, as an active 
Sp om of Anarchists, Fenians, and criminals generally, and as a bodyguard 
of Royalty. 
Daily Chronicle.—* There is a peril on every page, a romance in every chap- 
r 


Irish Times.—‘* Of such interest that it is easy to predict for it a greas 
success. 





FICTION. 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “ Uther and Igraine,” 6s, 
CELIBATE SARAH. 
By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “ Juicy Joe.” 6s, 


THE AMAZING VERDICT. 


By MARIE C. LEIGHTON, Author of ‘‘In God's Good Time,” 63, 


HIS MAJESTY’S PEACOCK. 


By W. A. MACKENZIE, Author of ‘‘ The Glittering Road," 6s, 
THE TAVERN KNIGHT. 

By RAFAEL SABATINI. Illustrated by Fred Pegram, 6s, 
NOT EVEN A TRAGEDY, 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ Lisbeth,” 6s. 
KRUM. 

By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 63, 
MARIAN VOYNE. 

By BERYL GOLDIE, Author of “The Leaven of Love,” 68, 


ONE DOUBTFUL HOUR. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 


A SPECIALIST IN CRIME. 


By GEORGE G. BOLTON. 


ITAMOS. 


Poems by ARTHUR LYON RAILE, 


Times.—‘‘ He constantly achieves dignity and distinction.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—* A mine of gems.” 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 


By J. SCOULLER. 8s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Both intelligent and candid, and should not fail to serve at 
least one purpose of philosophy, and stimulate independent reflection upon 
its subject.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘ Erudite, earnest....... and well-written.” 
Bristol Mercury.— An extremely thoughtful book.” 


MERE ENGLISH. 


By A. LANCELOT ARTUS, 
A New Historical Drama. 
St. James’s Gazette.—* Sturdy and stirring stuff, showing that the author has 
the making of a fine and dramatic playwright.......The style has stateliness 
and humour where each is appropriate,” 


8s, 6d. 


8s, 6d, 











2s. 6d. net. 
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